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“Moore & White’ 
WINDERS CUTTERS LAY BOYS 


REPRESENTING THE EXCEPTIONAL IN 
SERVICE SATISFACTION ECONOMY and 
INCREASED PRODUCTION 














Catalogue Containing Complete Illustrations and Description 
Mailed Upon Request 


The Moore & White Company 


BUILDERS OF PAPER MACHINERY — FRICTION CLUTCHES — SPEED CHANGES 
North Philadelphia Station Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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4 Sizes of Water Filters. 


9 Million gallons in 24 hours 
7 Million gallons in 24 hours 
5 Million gallons in 24 hours 


And the new Baby Filter 700,000 gallons, or less, in 24 
hours. For boiler feed water, etc. 

3 sizes of Save-alls which will save from 2 to 3% of your 
daily tonnage of paper. 

3 sizes of thickeners the largest capacity in the world 
and two sizes smaller. 


An 8H. P. paper shredder. 


The GREEN BAY FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE WORKS 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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- Standard Wood Pulp Grinder 


Built in Three Sizes 


Taking wood 24’, 30’’ or 32’. 
Bridge-trees—Are well proportioned. 
Flanges—Made of steel, 40’’ diameter. 


Hydraulic Cylinders—Copper lined, 12’’, 14’’ or 16’ 
diameter. 

Pillow Blocks—22’’ length of bearing. 

Pockets—Very heavy and designed particularly for free 
discharge of pulp. 

Service—Continuous distinctive service is always assured. 


The Wood’s Machine 
Used as Pulp Thickeners, Savealls, Pulp Washers and 
Water Filters 


ADVANTAGES: 
Reduced Wire Costs Ne Couch Roll 
Enormous Capacity Minimum Repairs 
Only 2 H. P. Required No Doctor 
Works Automatically Requires No Attention 


as _. =.. TWENTY-THREE SOLD DURING THE PAST YEAR 


Heavy SS re Mill Pumps 
Built Especially for Handling Stock 


Impeller—Extra_ wide, enclosed cs ply and perfectly 
balanced against vibration and en 


Suction Inlet—Is of large area, giving a free and easy 
entrance to same. 


Our Pumps are economical in use, simple in construction, 
of very great durability and discharge continuous 
steady stream. 


Improved Decker 
Single or Double Cylinder Type 


Built in the following sizes: 

Cylinder mould diameter, 36” or 40’. 

Face of cylinder mould, 72’, 84’’ or 96’’. 

Cylinder mould of best reinforced construction and . 
roperly supported with our latest design outside 
rings 

Vat furnished either all wood or with cast iron ends. 

For Stability and Efficiency our Improved Deckers are 

Unexcelled 


PULP AND PAPER MILL MACHINERY 
GLENS FALLS MACHINE WORKS 


GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 
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Goodwill 


useful member of society than the wealth of coin or rank in office. 
In the law of property, it is defined as every advantage which has 


T= goodwill of a man’s life does more to establish his value as a 
been acquired in carrying on a business and for which a price may be made. 


It is not uncommon that a corporation listing among its assets buildings, 
machinery and equipment, considers the value of goodwill which has accrued 
to it the equal of its capital stock. 


This valuable asset is the accumulation of favor which service has won, 
and means nothing more nor less than “the will to do good,” the customers’ 
desire to patronize the business which has given them value. 


This “will to do good” is contagious. The effect of the desire on the part 
of one, to do well that which is done at all, is good ‘will, and order, and 
peace on the part of the other. This particularly applies to the working 
force or the organization within a business. If production were fused with 
the spirit of zeal and wholeheartedness, the result would be a satisfied state 
in our economic life, and the return of a long lost, par value dollar. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY during the last twelve months and the first 
volume of its history has done its best to add to the stock of knowledge 
and understanding of its readers. “It is grateful for the expressions of 
goodwill it receives from everywhere, and is convinced of the truth that 
“To be doing good is man’s most glorious task.” 
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Scientific Research 
and the “Square Deal” 
in the Paper Industry 


HEN you buy an electric lamp, a little label 
W on the glass tells you the voltage the lamp 
requires. The lamp has been standardized 

and classified. 





It used to be hard for u paper- °. . . > 
milion pe anil pon BA sais So it is also with a telephone, a kodak, a stick of 
after four « clock in the afternoon, dynamite, a pure drug. 

In the laboratory and mills of the 

American W, — iF” so Yet when a Printer buys a ream of paper, he has 
any a spetia md Of eectric m . ‘ 
pod is asd, hich reproduces few facts given by the manufacturer to guide him. 
daylight céadisions. Scientife The weight is specified, and that is about all. Does 
accuracy is the only basis of fair J p gy : 
dealing in the paper trade. it tear easily? Will ink “run” on its surface? Will 


it turn yellow in sunlight? Will it stand erasing? 
The Printer has been denied access to the facts. 








Abolishing unfairness in the paper industry 

The: American Writing Paper Company has taken 
the lead in furnishing Printers with these facts by ex- 
panding its scientific research laboratory at a cost of 
$225,000. The main purpose of this laboratory is 
to set up standards that shall prevail in every process 
of manufacture, to inspect raw materials as well as 





AMERICAN WRITING 


EAGLE A PAPERS: BONDS — WRITINGS — LEDGERS — BOOK PAPERS—OFFSET 
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Volume 2 





= HIS issue of The Paper Industry is No. 1 of Volume 
} 2, which means we have passed our first birthday. 

Whether we have kept faith with our original + 
promises to the trade is not for us.to say, but for> .- : 
those of the paper industry whose greatest. wish is 
for the betterment of the best of all the American 
industries. 

We have been told many times, that no other 
paper published has grown and developed so fast 
as this one. All of thé words of praiseiwe have re- 
ceived has not turned our head, but has given us 
strength to go forward with renewed effort to bigger | 
and better things. We have no doubt made many miafaren, but these have 
been of the head and not of the heart: > 33 


This paper was started with several well defined seinetiles in view, 
among which was not to publish a paper as a money making proposition, 
but to serve humanity, and humanity in this case meant those interested 
in this great industry. 

We knew long ago that the best way to succeed was to be absolutely 
honest with the industry as a whole, with our readers, and with our adver- 
tisers, and to give them more than we expected to receive; to “do unto 
others as we would that they should do unto us;” to have our hands open 
to be of service, knowing well that the closed hand cannot receive anything. 








Volume 2 will be a much more valuable book than Volume 1 was, and 
ought to be read by every man in this industry. We are grateful, indeed, 
for the generous support extended to us during the past year, and shall 
only try to serve you better throughout Volume 2. 


EDWARD B. FRITZ. 
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, Pulpwood in the Hudson River on its way to a big paper 
of pulpwood taken from the forests of North. 





One view of the Donnacona Paper Co. mill at Donnacona, Canada, where the Farns- 
worth Forced Steam Circulation System is im operation 


The Farnsworth Forced 
for Paper Mills Sweeps 
Dryers—Increases Produ 





The difficulty experienced by paper manufactur- 
ers in removing water and air from their dryers, 
thereby preventing the circulation of steam 
through the dryers and causing uneven drying, 
resulted in the development by the Farnsworth 
Company, Conshohocken, Pa., of the Farnsworth 
Forced Steam Circulation System for paper and 
board mills. 


TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 


The Farnsworth Forced Steam Circulation Sys- 
tem not only eliminates all water and air but pro- 
vides a constant, even known temperature through- 
out the dryers at all times, which decreases the 
pressure necessary to dry the paper and permits 
the speeding of the machines so as to increase pro- 
duction anywhere from 5 to 10 percent. 


TO CUT OPERATING COSTS 


In addition, by means of the Farnsworth Closed 
Loop Boiler feeding system the condensation 
from the paper machine and all other heating ap- 
paratus, and make-up water as well, is held under 
pressure and returned directly into the boilers at a 
high temperature, thereby saving from 10 to 30 
percent of the coal. These systems eliminate in- 
dividual traps on the dryers, vacuum pumps, re- 
ceiving tanks, hot wells, boiler feed pumps, as well 
as much piping and maintenance cost. 


INVESTIGATE OUR CLAIMS 


The Farnsworth Company solicits your inquiries 
concerning the Forced Steam Circulation System. 
The results at other big mills have been very suc- 
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The Economic Declaration 


AN EDITORIAL 


Appended to the Report Prepared by the American Writing Paper Co. for the Annual Meeting 
of the Writing Paper Manufacturers’ Association, Held in New York City, April 14, 1920. 


conditions of the world have resulted in a declaration which seems, on the whole, clear, 

sensible, and well-balanced. It is quite fair to Germany and not more than fair to 
France. No fault can be found with the explanation of the rise of prices with which the state- 
ment opens. It contains nothing new except, perhaps, some precise figures not published be- 
fore; but it enumerates concisely the reasons why prices are and remain high. They 
have been stated before often enough, but apparently without reaching the intelligence of many 
persons who are convinced that the one and only cause is the wickedness of those who sell the 
things they want to buy. Perhaps the present clear and authoritative statement may do 
something to dissipate the mists of prejudice and fallacy which invariably gather round the 
question whenever it arises. Prices always rise and always have risen throughout history 
after every great war and every other severe calamity which disorganizes economic life, such 
as earthquakes, pestilence, and famine. It has happened repeatedly in the past. The present 
rise is exceptional only in its height and the extent of its incidence; and these are due to the 
unprecedented magnitude of the catastrophe. It is world-wide because for nearly five years the 
energies of mankind were diverted from productive to destructive arts; and in one great section 
of the earth they are still devoted to civil war. 


‘6 T HE deliberations of the Supreme Council of the League of Nations on the economic 


“This is the first cause—the destruction of wealth by war. It is seconded by a lowered 
power of production, which retards the process of recovery, and a heightened desire for con- 
sumption. And these, too, are shown by history to be regular consequences of great catas- 
trophes. Instead of restricting the standard of consumption, the Economic Declaration tells 
us, in view of the shortage of supplies, ‘there is a general tendency to make heavier and heavier 
demands for the limited quantities of goods available.’ We can all see it ourselves every day, 
but it is not confined to this country; it is a world-wide phenomenon. All the nations that can 
reach the world-market are competing for the restricted supply of goods, and they are able to 
compete at ever higher rates because the enormous inflation of currency has increased their 
spending power. Our note circulation has increased in dollars from 1,000 to 4,500 millions, that 
of Great Britain in dollars from 150 to 1,500 millions, that of France from 1,100 to 7,100 mil- 
lions, of Italy from 350 to 2,500 millions, and of Belgium from 200 to 1,000 millions. The bal- 
ance between the volume of money people have available for buying and the volume of goods 
there are to be bought has been doubly upset by the increase of the one and the diminution of 
the other. That is to say, money is worth less and goods are worth more in proportion to the 
change in their relative position. And until the balance is restored the divergence will remain. 
These are the root causes of present conditions. 


“The right road is to reverse the course we have been traveling so long. It is the road of 
peace, the road of work and economy and international trade. There is no other way, and there 
are no short cuts. The Supreme Council lays stress on the need for the co-operation of all 
classes, and the hindrance caused by international disputes. 


“Increase in production, curtailment in expenditures, individual restriction in living costs 
and sacrificial saving and thriftiness are the factors that will bring about amelioration. How 
quickly? The advantage in answering is with the man who has the greater data in index 
numbers to steady and guide his vision. Lucky guesses are one thing but statistical forecast- 
ing is quite another.” 
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GRAVER 


Steel 


Jank and Plate Work 


HEADQUARTERS 
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GRAVER Heaters for Paper Mills 


In this Graver Heater an 
abundance of hot water is 
always on tap, ready for im- 
mediate use when wanted. 


With a Graver Heater the 
full benefit of all the waste 
heat in the exhaust steam 
is secured. The steam is 
always heating the water in 
‘storage, and it consequently 
isalways entirely condensed 
whether the water is being 
drawn or not. 


Built either vertical or hori- 
zontal, Graver Heaters will 





go into any convenient 
place. There are Graver 
Heaters for all conditions 


and requirements, no mat- 


ter what they may be. 


Graver Heaters are built 


complete in our own shops, 
fromthe bare plate through- 


out. They are carefully 
tested and go out with our 
unqualified guarantee. 


Write for further informa- 
tion regarding the various 
types of Graver Heaters. 


GRAVER Qbpontion 


(WM. GRAVER TANK WORKS - 











FOUNDED 1857) 





Steel Tanks and General Steel Plate Construction 











SEE 


Water Softening and Purifying Equipment 
East Chicago, Indiana oe 
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Prices Must Advance 


jobber the other day. It was the conclusion of a review of his troubles 
in trying to secure paper for his importunate and needy customers. 

His argument was that prices had been going up for so prolonged a period 
that the turn downward must come soon. However, his whole argument was 
more the expression of his wish for an easier market than it was a review of 
the facts and principles which are underlying the past and present course of 
events in the commodity market. 

For instance, one of his pet phrases was: “Prices are so high that con- 
sumers will not buy.” Now, it is the phrase that got him, not the facts in 
the case, for one of the very things that is pushing prices upward is the fact 
that consumers are competing for what available tonnage they can find and bid- 
ding up prices on one another. So the consumers are buying and they must 
buy, for they have no reserve stocks to fall back on. The’ market situation 
does represent a long road with no turning in sight. Oh, yes, there will be a stop 
some: time—but when? That’s the all-important question. 

Today the greatest factor by far in curtailing production at the mills and 
preventing the accumulation of: stocks by jobbers and consumers is the immi- 
nent transportation collapse. Even though they do not break down because of 
labor difficulties, the service has depreciated to such an extent that probably 
less than 80 per cent of the pre-war tonnage can be transported. 

The railroads need some 800,000 cars, 60,000 to 70,000 locomotives, tracks, 
terminals, and new equipment right now, conservatively estimated at $6,000,000,- 
000. This staggering total of necessary equipment is impossible to produce 
probably in three years’ time, providing orders for same were placed today. But 
the orders even are not thought of yet, for the railways systems are without 
funds and their credit is so seriously impaired, and the demand for money and 
credit so great, and interest charges so high, and industrial and commercial 
demands for commodities so vast as to make any plans for the immediate reha- 
bilitation of the roads negligible. 

And, to make matters worse, the railways are facing a vicious, virulent 
and villainous labor condition on one hand, and an apathetic, flabby, ignorant 
public on the other. 

Stop, Mr. Paper Man, and consider that the railway systems are to the 
country what the arteries and veins are to the human body. When your veins 
and arteries fail to function, it is 23! skiddo to you, and when your railway 
systems for any reason collapse or break down, it is good-night in your country! 

Production is down in all lines of industry; it will continue to decline until 
your transportation lines begin to function properly. There is no ray of hope 
apparent at present; the worst is yet to come. 

Therefore, the long road will continue to unfold further into the future; no 
turning in sight, the crisis has not come. Prices will continue to advance as 
production declines and production will continue to decline as the railways cease 
functioning. 

What are you going to do about it? Nothing? The red, raving radicals are 
doing things about it! 


[= a long road that has no turniag!” said a disappointed wrapping paper 
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EARLY 400 Dilts Bandless Beater Rolls, 
now in service, attest daily to the value of 

this, the first and only successful Beater 
Roll built for Board, Roofing and Hard Fibre. 
Why not profit by others’ experiences and install 
it now rather than change to it later after loss 
and expense with the old type of -banded rolls? 
This Bandless Roll, filled with Dilts Special Alloy 
Fly Bars, is the last word. Ask any of the users. 


They are our salesmen. 


EE SSS se SS F SSS 


Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 


Fulton, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 
Beating and Washing Engines, Agitators, Fly 
Bars, Bed Plates, Rag, Chipper and Cutter Knives 
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Forty-Third Annual Convention of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association 


Held on April 12, 13, 14 ould 15, 1920, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 


association” was the unanimous comment of 

those who attended the forty-third annual 
convention of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York on 
April 12, 13, 14 and 15. In point of numerical attend- 
ance, results accomplished and the manifold benefits 
derived by those journeying to the Eastern metropo- 
lis to be present at the sessions, this year’s convention 
not only equaled but surpassed those of years gone 
by, dating back to 1877. 

With the convention coming at a time when the 
country at large is confronted with crucial labor, raw 
material and transportation conditions, the assem- 
bled paper and pulp manufacturers were afforded an 
opportunity to discuss among themselves and to ob- 
tain each other’s views on how to best deal with 
problems hinging on these conditions. Labor and 
raw materials, their scarcity and excessive costs, 
were the dominant keynote of the entire convention. 
Scarcely a meeting of the various organized bodies 
of paper and pulp makers affiliated with the parent 
association was held at which these two paramount 
questions were not taken up and discussed at broad 
length. That a tremendous amount of good to the 
individual manufacturer and to the industry as a 
whole will result from the exchange of views given 
at the convention, there is not the least semblance 
of a doubt. These are two subjects which—from an 
economical and every other standpoint—should and 
must be treated, by all those directly and indirectly 
involved, as a unit, and well indeed is that the an- 
nual gathering of paper and pulp mill executives 
came this year at just the opportune time when 
unified plans could be shaped for the successful han- 
dling of these two all-important problems. 


President Sisson Re-elected 


An honor hitherto bestowed on only one other 
president of the association was accorded George W. 
Sisson, Jr., president of the Racquette River Paper 
Company, Potsdam, N. Y., when he was re-elected 
president of the the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation for a third term. This in itself speaks elo- 
quently for the achievements and progress of the 
organization under Mr. Sisson’s leadership and of 
the appreciation held by the membership for the un- 
stinted time and effort lent to the association’s work 
by him. The re-election of Mr. Sisson also seems to 


a he most successful in the history of the 





voice the confidence the association membership has 
in him to lead the association through the perilous 
times the industry, along with the country at large, 
is now passing and is due to pass during the next few 
months. 


President’s Address 


At the general meeting of the parent organization 
on April 15, with President Sisson in the chair, fol- 
lowing the call to order and the reading of the min- 
utes of the previous meeting, President Sisson deliv- 
ered his annual address. He said: 

Jo the members of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association—You are today assembled in your 
forty-third annual business meeting under circum- 
stances differing somewhat from those of a year 
ago, but presenting features and problems fully as 
difficult, though perhaps a little more clearly seen..- 
Then uncertainty was in the air, we lacked plain 
roads and paths to follow and during the past year — 
industry has been feeling its way with some hesita- 
tion, but with its problems becoming more clearly 
defined as the months have passed. 

The same pressure for large and efficient produc- 
tion to meet world requirements crowds industry to 
an activity like that of war times, with a growing 
realization by industry that one of the striking fea- 
tures of the aftermath of war is the general lowering 
of efficiency in man power, making recovery slow 
and painful. ‘ 

To trace the causes of this lowered efficiency would 
point us, in a large measure, to the disastrous effect — 
of governmental control or of interference with in- 
dustry. I directed your attention a year ago to the 
astounding spectacle of federalized control of indus- 
try which we had witnessed during the war period, 
and which. we have found those in charge so very 
loath to give up. It is well in this time of reconstruc- 
tion and readjustment to again remind ourselves of 
certain fundamentals which cannot be ignored with- . 
out danger or, indeed, actual disaster to industry not 
only, but to our very Government itself. 

The cornerstone of American government and of 
American life is the civil liberty of the individual 
citizen. The essentials of that civil liberty are pro- - 
claimed in the Declaration of Independence and de- 
fined in the Constitution of the United States. Ours 
is not a government of absolute or plenary power 
before whose exercise the individual must bow his 
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head in humble acquiescence. Our Government is, 
on the contrary, one of clearly defined and specifically 
designated power, and the Constitution itself pro- 
vided that powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the states, 
are reserved to the states respectively or to the peo- 
ple. This means that those powers which the people 
have not seen fit definitely to grant, either to the 
national or the state government, are reserved to the 
people themselves to be exercised as they may indi- 
vidually see fit. We do not derive our civil liberty or 
our right to do business from the government; we, 
who were in possession of civil liberty and the right 
to do business, have ourselves instituted a govern- 
ment to protect and defend them. 

If our Government and civil servants and the many 
commissions and bureaus that have been set up 
would not so often misinterpret their func- 
tions as to become irritant rather than helpful, 
our entire business structure would be more 
stable, more efficient, and would better serve our 
entire citizensship than is now the case. A nar- 
row and restricted view, a suspicious and over- 
critical attitude, a frowning on co-operative effort 
and associated activity in industry—all are contrary 
to the American business genius and imagination 
which, in their quality, unite boldness and generosity 
of vision with keen and sure sense of actual results. 
American industry demands that there shall be on 
the part of government only such intelligent super- 
vision of business as shall eliminate abuses that 
might threaten the public interest, while leaving the 
freest course to co-operation in industry, the broadest 
scope to honest business, with no circumscribing of 
opportunity rightly used to any American business 
man. 


Membership 


Your Association is growing steadily in member- 
ship and influence. Compared with a year ago we 
show an increase of over seventy-five members. We 
have added five important organization members and 
two associate members. The printed report of the 
secretary summarizes the history of the past year, 
traces the development of our work under the plan 
of reorganization adopted by you at the last annual 
meeting and may well be preserved in your perma- 
nent files as sketching the beginning of a new era 
of definite usefulness for this Association. 

There is a growing sense the country over of the 
iprportance and vital necessity of our industry and 
a higher appreciation on the part of ownership and 
management of the dignified position this industry 
commands among the industries of America. The 
American Paper and Pulp Association has attained 
such recognition in the field of national’industry that 
she must assume the responsibilities and accept the 
opportunities for service that contact with the entire 
industrial situation demands. She cannot shrink 
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from full participation in the great drama of the 
industrial life of our nation, but must take part in 
the broad activities and national problems of Ameri- 
can industry, letting her voice be heard, her influence 
felt to the end, not only of benefiting our particular 
industry but of making her full contribution to the 
general welfare.- 

It is in line with this conception that our Associa- 
tion through its officers and committees is keeping 
in close touch with developments in the field of edu- 
cation as affecting industry, with developments in 
the field of industrial relations, particularly through 
our affiliation with the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, with the tax situation through our Taxa- 
tion Committee and actually taking the lead in crys- 
talizing sentiment for a national forestry policy that 
is receiving general commendation and support from 
all quarters. 

This organization iS so constituted that the most 
effective way to carry forward its work is through 
standing committees. It is always difficult to select 
the personnel of committees in such a way as to rep- 
resent fully an organization with such diversified 
groupings and interests. I am sure you will appre- 
ciate the fact that it is not an easy matter to develop 
the necessary standing committees and make them 
effective working groups during the entire year. It 
is exceedingly desirable to have various sections of 
the country represented on our standing committees. 
However, committees made up of representatives 
from New England, from the middle West and from 
the South, find it almost impossible to get together 
more than once or twice a year. 

The experience of the past year with these com- 
mittees leads me to suggest that the Secretary of the 
Association should be the Secretary of each of the 
standing committees. This would not only bring the 
work of the committees closer to your officers, but 
the Secretary, being in touch with the entire indus- 
try, should be able to give great assistance in such 
mechanical matters as bringing the committees to- 
gether for meetings, and he should be especially help- 
ful in gathering material to lay before the committees 
for their consideration. 


National Industrial Conference Board 


During the past year, your President, Mr. Crocker 
and Mr. Daniels, our other delegates to the National 
Industrial Conference Board, have taken active part 
in the deliberations of that body. The genuinely sci- 
entific character of the research work of the board in 
the industrial field and the value and soundness of 
the canclusions reached have been increasingly rec- 
ognized, until the board is now widely acknowledged 
the most constructive agency in this country having 
to do with the solution of industrial problems. As 
you already know, it was called upon to participate 
as speaking officially for the employers of America 
in the President’s first industrial conference at Wash- 
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ington, on which occasion its representatives enun- 
ciated a statement of fundamental principles under- 
lying the employment relation that appealed in its 
common sense, sanity and fairness to the great ma- 
jority of our citizens. Those of you who were so 
fortunate as to hear the addresses on this matter 
given at our last fall’s conference by Messrs. Fish and 
Alexander received an intimate survey of the valua- 
ble type of work the board is doing, and must realize 
what its activities mean to the manufacturers of this 
country. The board maintains a working staff of 
over fifty people, with an annual budget already 
around $250,000, and, with an enlarged program of 
sefulness now in contemplation, it should have a 
budget of a half million dollars for carrying on, as it 
alone can, this type of constructive service to all 
American industry. The board merits our active 
co-operation and generous financial support. I would 
like to see a contribution of not less than $1,000 from 
our Associatien as such, and liberal individual con- 
tribution from the paper industry to a total of at least 
$20,000. The present total support from our indus- 
try is about $8,000. The frequent and timely publi- 
cations of the board are available to our members 
at a nominal price and any phase of the employment 
situation in which a member may be particularly 
interested can be studied to advantage with their 
help, and, indeed, suggestion and advice may be had 
from the board’s staff on request. Plans are being 
formulated to keep our members frequently and fully 
informed as to the character of the investigations 
undertaken, their progress and the findings when 
reached. The board can generally make special in- 
vestigations that may. be desired by our members 
and will be glad to render such service where the re- 
sults sought would be of benefit to industry generally. 

The cost of living studies that have been conducted 
by the board are considered the most authoritative, 
accurate and unbiased of any similar work now being 
carried on either by the Government or other private 
agencies. There is great demand for these reports 
which find useful application where accurate infor- 
mation on the cost of living has important bearing on 
the adjustment of labor situations. Special cost of 
living studies have been and can be made in particular 
localities where desired, at the actual cost to the 
board of conducting the studies. 

A weekly service letter with timely information 
on industrial topics and investigations is sent out to 
all supporting contributors to the board in amounts 
of $100 or upward. 


Industrial Relations 


It is natural in a period of readjustment that great 
industrial problems should arise, or that long stand- 
ing difficulties should be emphasized. A careful study 
of industrial conditions in America and a somewhat 
exhaustive inquiry into the efforts made and the 
attitude taken by the more thoughtful, far-seeing 
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and enterprising manufacturers to meet the demands 
of the hour, reverse any maladjustments of the past 
and prepare the developments of the future, give 
warrant for the hope that these disturbing problems 
will be solved by a process of orderly evolution, hav- 
ing as its basis a genuine spirit of co-operation and 
good will, predicated on clear recognition of mutual 
responsibility as between employer and employe and 
by them jointly to the public. Capital and labor will 
reach the sure ground of adjustment whenever, 
through sanity or suffering they arrive at a willing- 
ness to be fair. Fairness is absolutely necessary to 
the full development of industry. It is as essential 
as steam. It asks nothing of generosity, nothing of 
mercy; it is simply the child of justice, and before 
it no labor difficulties can long endure. 

If we are to look for a few of the major causes of 
general unrest in this country and the world over 
they might be found first, in the reaction that 
followed the most terrible war in _ history; 
second, in the disorganization and demoralization 
following the gradual return to normal condi- 
tions from the centralization of power exercised 
by all governments during the war; and third, 
the effect of the extensive use of machinery in mod- 
ern industry where the worker sees and participates 
in but one process that enters into the finished prod- 
uct, and thus his pride and satisfaction in the finished 
article is taken away. 


Production Necessary 


Again, a situation conducive to dissatisfaction lies 
in the present high prices of commodities caused by 
underproduction and the lowered purchasing power 
of the dollar. We must prod our production. The 
outstanding fact of the situation is that the workers 
of the United States and those who direct them can 
and must produce an ample supply of the things that 
contribute to the comfort, security and refinement of 
our life. All of us are producers except the few who 
evade the call of common duty; and with every man 
working to reasonable capacity by way of doing his 
share of the nation’s work, no general or prolonged 
shortage can exist. Morale is the stuff that makes 
workers work. Lack of production, disorder and the 
willingness of workers to trifle with false doctrines 
may be ascribed to impairment of morale. 

The trouble has been that the specious and unsound 
arguments of the agitator have met with practically 
no organized opposition, and the possibilities of a 
campaign of education in the simplest terms on the 
fundamentals of economics in steadying the working 
man and enabling him to draw his own conclusions 
as to the fairness of his treatment are indeed great. 
If the viciousness of the doctrine of class solidarity 
is to be exposed and condemned; if the false propa- 
ganda that often emanates from university “teach- 
ers” serving “life terms” where academic walls shut 
out the light of human activity, who conceive them- 
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selves able to devise formulae for the radical recon- 
struction of our social system, is to be met; if the 
mischievous activity of the idle and irresponsible 
rich, from whose ranks our parlor bolsheviki are 
largely recruited, is to be curtailed, the whole process 
is suggested by the word “education.” While a well 
organized, ably directed army of agitators are cease- 
lessly working night and day fanning the flames of 
discontent in the hearts of practically every worker 
in the country, conservative Americans display a 
shocking apathy towards this threatening danger. 
While most American workmen are sound to the 
core, many are taking part in hundreds of outlaw 
strikes, because they have been thoroughly convinced 
by agitators that they are receiving only ten to fif- 
teen percent of the actual earnings of industry. 
These men should be made familiar with actual indus- 
trial statistics through systematic educational effort. 
A phrase much used nowadays and growing of 
course out of the aspiration of mankind for better 
things is “A new world order.” Our ministers speak 
of it in the pulpit and are right in using the phrase 
so far as it expresses an ideal in human relations 
toward which mankind must struggle, but no “new 
world order” industrially or socially can be expected 
to step out upon the stage fully clothed in all the 
garments of perfection, but only through the orderly 
processes of amendment and betterment can such a 
desirable condition progress and develop from the 
conservation of that which has been built by the sure 
methods of social and economical adaptation and 
growth. 
There are current developments in industry which 
“seem to indicate very strong desire on the part of 
employers for practical co-operation. I refer to the 
introduction by many of some form of employee rep- 
resentation by which the men are given some voice 
with the management in the internal affairs of the 
plant, employee participating stock plans, or other 
methods by which a spirit of co-operation and feeling 
of partnership can be built up in industry. Provided 
the spirit in which these plans are conducted answers 
to the new conception of mutual interest the results 
cannot fail to be mutually educative, conducive as 
well to industrial peace as to enlarged production. 
They are worthy of the most careful study and con- 
sideration by our members, remembering always that 
only by experimentation and adaptation can there 
be worked out and set up any satisfactory means for 
co-operative relations in the operation of a plant. 
There must also be sympathy and good will with the 
earnest intent that, whatever the means employed, 
they must be effective. 


Industrial Education 


There are strong grounds for the special interest 
of industrial managers in the general field of public 
education which should not be overlooked when con- 
sidering special training or vocational education for 
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any particular industry. Until very recently, the 
schools and factories of the United States had noth- 
ing to do with one another. There is even today in 
the minds of some people the sharpest possible con- 
trast between going to school and going to work. 
This attitude of aloofness between the educational 
system of the country and its industries is commenc- 
ing to give way to an attitude of mutual recognition 
and interdependence. Manufacturers realize that 
they are dependent for their future on a better ad- 
justment between education and industry. The 
young people of the country are for the most part 
going into industry, but unless they go at the right 
time, for the right purpose and with proper training, 
the results will be disastrous both to them and to 
those who depend upon them for the success of their 
enterprises. On the side of the schools there has 
also been an awakening. Where formerly there was 
a suspicion that all industry was a plan of exploita- 
tion of individuals, there is now widespread enthu- 
siasm for such types of school organization and 
studies as will prepare children for their later prac- 
tical lives. To keep pupils in school is not so much 
today a program for keeping them out of industry 
as it is a program for fitting them better to take a 
useful place in industry. Industry and education will 
have to come to an understanding. The financial sup- 
port of schools is drawn in the last analysis from 
industry. The demand for funds to pay for schools 
is becoming so large a part of the taxes under present 
systems that industry is forced to be interested in 
schools as tax-consuming institutions. Another rea- 
son why industrial managers should make a study of 
the school situation is that the schools themselves 
are among the largest employers in the country. 
There are about 700,000 teachers employed in the 
United States. There is now very sharp competition 
between the schools and other forms of public and 
private service. There is likely to be a shortage of 
teachers amounting to 100,000 next year. This sit- 
uation is the more serious because it strikes at the 
very roots of social order. Teachers are restless and 
in many cases out of sympathy with the communities 
which they serve, and are open to exploitation by 
organizers using the present unstable conditions to 
ally the teachers with the labor union movement and 
push them in the direction of political action which 
is not controlled by motives of public service. All 
this indicates the urgent necessity for careful study 
of the teacher situation in the same intelligent man- 
ner as we would study the employment problem in 
the shops of the country. 

With such an attitude of intelligent interest and 
participation on the part of industrialists in the broad 
field of public education provision could be made for 
the real development of a social arid economic system 
by courses giving good training for general citizen- 
ship. There should also be strong scientifically or- 
ganized courses on economics, and cur system of 
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production and transportation, and, in general, the 
trend of instruction and the character of the teach- 
ing force should be considered in their relation to 
turning out citizens who have respect for law and 
order and for the constructive activities of the com- 
munities through which they live. 


Vocational Training 


The necessity for trained men in the paper indus- 
try has been clearly recognized and we have already 
commended the courses in Vocational Education in 
Papermaking prepared by the Joint Executive Com- 
mittee of the Technical Association. I am informed 
that the first volumes will be ready for beginning 
instruction next September and that others will 
quickly follow. Arrangements are being made with 
University Extension Departments, Vocational Edu- 
cational Boards, and other public agencies for giving 
instruction through the use of the text books in vari- 
ous localities. These text books have been prepared 
by the best qualified practical men, and, when fully 
completed, will give the Pulp and Paper Industry the 
distinction of being the first great industry, whose 
principal raw material is wood, that has provided 
means for instruction in these essential processes. 
The expenses of the committee in this great under- 
taking have been kept strictly within the limits of 
the proposed budget of $30,000, of which $20,000 
was assessed upon mills in the United States. About 
$16,000 of this has been contributed by some 100 
pulp and paper firms and the remaining $4,000, which 
is needed at once, should be provided by those who 
recognize the essential character of this educational 
movement and would naturally desire to be identified 
with it. 


Technical Research 


Modern industry has come to realize its depend- 
ence for exactness and economy of operation and 
quality of product on the chemist, the physicist and 
the trained engineer . Genuinely scientific research 
by whatever agency carried on should contribute to 
the fund of exact knowledge sorely needed in our 
industry. Numerous plans are being brought to the 
attention of this and other industries for assistance 
in research. You have taken special interest and 
given strong support to adequate appropriations for 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison. This 
laboratory is doing most excellent work and should 
receive your continued interest and support. The 
industry should give sympathetic interest and sup- 
port to the right kind of research wherever done, 
whether by the Government, by educational insti- 
tutions or even by individual manufacturing plants. 
The Association as a whole, through its Committee 
on Education, should make a careful survey of what 
the United States Government can do for the indus- 
try in the way of research, through the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, through the Bureau of 
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Standards in Washington, and in other ways. It 
should study the facilities which our larger institu- 
tions offer for research. It should have full knowl- 
edge of the research work being carried on in private 
laboratories in this industry, some of which are bet- 
ter equipped today than those of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Your committee should investigate fully, 
for the benefit of the Association and the entire in- 
dustry, the various plans proposed for instruction in 
the industry. It would seem that there is unusual 
opportunity for the Association through its Com- 
mittee on Education to function for you individually 
and for the entire industry in these matters. 

In all these efforts to improve the science and art 
of papermaking, we recognize the fundamental im- 
portance of the work of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry. Their truly helpful 
activities deserve generous recognition and substan- 
tial support from the members of our industry. 


Forest Conservation 


A year ago I stated that “Our industry would be 
lacking in foresight did it not recognize the imme- 
diate necessity of well considered measures for the 
Prod- 
igal and wasteful methods in the past, both in our 
forests and in mill processes, have brought the in- 
dustry and the consuming public face to face with an 
alarming condition, remedies for which it will be 
difficult to find. A most able committee was ap- - 
pointed to study the problem and at your business 
conference last November the committee submitted 
a report embodying a proposed National Forestry 
Policy most comprehensive in scope. I venture to say 
that up to that time no more careful and exhaustive 
study of this matter had been made, and certainly 
no more well considered and actually practical plans 
that should unite all interests had ever been pre- 
sented. The report has met with surprisingly favor- 
able comment and action, largely because it deals in — 
a sane and effective way with the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved in the solution of the problem of so 
handling the forests of this country that they will 
support properly the industries dependent upon them. 
Five thousand copies of this report were printed and 
distributed widely over the United States and Can- 
uaa. The American News Paper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion took very great interest in the report of your 
committee, sending copies of it to nearly all the 
English-speaking dailies of the United States. 

In comparison with suggestive forest policies pro- 
posed by other organizations, the plan proposed by 
your committee apparently meets the demands of 
the situation in a very effective way. The American 
Lumberman of Chicago states that: 

“The forest policy as recorimended by the 
American ‘Paper and Pulp Association is a much 
more feasible plan than that proposéd by the 
Committee for the Application of Forestry cf the — 
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Societies of American Foresters, and is one in 
which foresters, timber owners and the public 
ought to be able to co-operate.” 

Your committee will present a second report at 
your convention today in which they will outline 
plans to put into effect the principles enunciated in 
their first report. It is our purpose to hold the lead- 
ership which we gained through the earlier action 
of your committee, and, if the report of the commit- 
tee meets with your approval, bills will be promptly 
introduced in the National Congress and in state leg- 
islatures, calling for legislation on the principles set 
forth in your committee’s reports. Such legislation 
should have your intelligent and hearty support. 

A factor having direct and most important bearing 
on the future raw material supply for American pulp 
and paper mills is the attitude of Canada in prohibit- 
ing the export of pulpwood from leased crown lands 
even where these leases were purchased years ago 
in good faith by American manufacturers, and the 
further intimation in recent public utterances by men 
of note in Canada that export of wood from private 
lands might also be curtailed. While these state- 
ments and attitude may not reflect a definitely settled 
policy, they deserve attention and discussion by the 
members of our Association. 

The markets of America have been freely opened 
to the products of Canadian mills and the industry 
there owes its phenomenal development to that fact. 
It is further true that Canadian industry must have 
American coal, of which several million tons annually 
are sent across the line. There should be no clashing 
of interest through misapprehension, but full recog- 
nition of the similarity of the problem on both sides. 
Co-operation on a large and magnanimous scale and 
in the most sympathetic spirit must be the rule if 
the industry is to prosper in both countries. Com- 
mon fairness indicates that access to raw materials 
needed should not be denied on either side, and a 
restrictivé policy in excess of what is fairly necessary 
for national requirements is not in accord with the 
co-operative spirit which must hereafter rule in in- 
ternational relations. 

The so-called Underwood Resolution now before 
Congress providing for the appointment of a com- 
mission to take up these matters with the Canadian 
Government with a view to working out a fair and 
equitable solution has the official support of the Asso- 
ciation, and we confidently look for a successful out- 
come of their negotiations. 


Hydraulic Development 


Closely allied to the problem of adequate supply 
of raw material is that of abundant and reasonable 
cost hydraulic power. America has not yet taken 
advantage of the possibilities in this direction, and 
development has been retarded by lack of knowledge 
and narrowness of view in both state and national 
aspects of the matter. It is encouraging to note that 
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national legislation conducive to development seems 
about to be realized, but there are situations, par- 
ticularly in the State of New York, where a policy is 
being pursued that is not in accord with either the 
best interests of the state at large or the development 
of our industry. This matter requires careful study 
and it should be one of the functions of this Associa- 
tion to educate public opinion to the end that intelli- 
gent and helpful legislation may be had. 


Taxation 


In view of the unsatisfactory results of the appli- 
cation of war taxes to difficult peace time conditions, 
there is scarcely a national organization of manufac- 
turers or of business men generally which has not 
turned its attention more or less aggressively to the 
problem of so changing the Federal and State Tax 
Laws as to bring about a condition that will help 
rather than hinder industrial development. Notable 
among these activities for the correction of unsatis- 
factory tax systems are the Tax Committee of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, the Business 
Men’s National Tax Committee, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and other similar agen- 
cies. It is very fitting that we should have a general 
Taxation Committee which will, through careful 
study and co-operation with the Tax Committees of 
other similar organizations, be able not only to in- 
form the membership of the Association as to ways 
in which unsatisfactory tax conditions may be im- 
proved, but to take a reasonable part in the effort 
of industry at large, at Washington or elsewhere, in 
bringing about wise and helpful changes in tax legis- 
lation. Your Executive Committee has authorized 
the appointment of a standing Committee on Taxa- 
tion, and the President will welcome suggestions as 
to men qualified and willing to assist in this very 
practical and helpful work. 


Income Tax Questionnaire 


Our members and indeed the entire industry, which 
we have been representing in this matter, have been 
kept fully informed as to the progress of the negotia- 
tions with the Treasury Department undertaken by 
our special Income Tax Committee. It may be that 
some of our members have not fully understood the 
import of this work or felt that our interests would 
have been better served by holding entirely aloof 
from the matter. The members of our very compe- 
tent and representative committee, who have given 
it most careful study in every phase, are fully con- 
vinced that a great saving will result from their nego- 
tions in simplifying and clarifying our income tax 
returns. Their report with ample questionnaire and 
explanatory primer will be presented at your meeting 
today. The committee has been at work some months 
and has incurred quite a little expense which we must 
look to the entire industry to finance, and we con- 
fidently expect a ready response. 
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Foreign Trade 


A year ago I touched upon the danger of neglecting 
our opportunities in foreign trade. While we do not 
particularly need this foreign business today, many 
far-seeing manufacturers recognize that the time 
will come when this trade will be necessary to absorb 
the country’s excess products. 

To be recognized as a dependable exporter, America 
must show equal consideration for the foreign market 
in times of inflated demand at home, as in times of 
depression. The foreign buyer will buy in dull times 
: from the country that supplied his needs when they 
were greatest. Now, therefore, is the time to keep 
faith with our newly acquired foreign friends. 

In the face of depressed exchange which enhances 
our present prices by as much as 25 to 60 percent, 
the foreign buyer still looks to us, and in many cases 
without hope, for his supplies. The demand from 
abroad today cannot be met, and it would be bene- 
ficial if each mill would apportion part of its product 
to the foreign trade. 

Manufacturers are again cautioned against placing 
their product through any but well-established ex- 
porters of paper, having the facilities and full tech- 
nical knowledge of foreign trade, and the manufac- 
turing limitations and trade rules of our mills. Such 
concerns will study the mutual interests of the mills 
and the buyers, and strengthen the growth of a per- 
manent American paper export trade. 


Affiliated Activities 


I desire to commend in the highest terms the work 
of the Cost Association of the Paper Industry. They 
are doing a most practical and effective service, rap- 
idly extending their local organizations and influence, 
and I bespeak for them the co-operation and financial 
support of every mill in the industry. 

The Salesmen’s Association, just now nicely 
launched, bids fair to provide a place in our activities 
for the men whose relation to the industry is oft- 
times as important as the actual manufacturer of 
the product itself. 

The Pulp and Paper Traffic League was organized 
something over a year ago with the purpose of con- 
serving the traffic and transportation interests of the 
industry through co-operation and negotiations with 
Government authorities and the carriers. A con- 
densed report of their work will be presented at this 
meeting. 

In closing I desire to express my appreciation and 
that of all your officers for the support and considera- 
tion you have given to our efforts to serve you. Your 
presence here and active participation in the study 
of these problems indicate your approval of our pres- 
ent general policy. 

With full recognition of our responsible position in 
the industrial life of America, may it be that we shall 
make of this American Paper and Pulp Association 
a genuinely constructive business organization with 
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vision to see, courage to grapple, and intelligence to 
solve the problems that are bound to confront us 
from year to year. 


Committee Reports 


Dr. Hugh P. Baker then read his annual reports, 
both as secretary and treasurer, after which the vari- 
ous committees, as follows, rendered their reports: 

Income Tax Committee, Frank H. Macpherson, 
chairman. 

Forestry Committee, Frank L. Moore, chairman. 

Education Committee, D. E. Burchell, chairman. 

Tariff Committee, Henry W. Stokes, chairman. 

Foreign Trade Committee, Arthur C. Hastings, 
chairman. 

Industrial Relations Committee. 

Committee on Resolutions, Dr. James E. Campbell, 
chairman. _ 

Chairman Burchell of the Education Committee 
reported that good progress was being made on the 
preparation of the volumes appertaining to voca- 
tional training in the paper and pulp industry, and 
that it was hoped to have the first of the five or six 
books published by next fall. He outlined the tre- 
mendous amount of labor attached to gathering the 
necessary data for this study and he spoke with grati- 
fication for the co-operation given by manufacturers 
in this country and in Canada. When it was reported 
that the committee lacked the sum of $4,000 to com- 
plete its work in this connection, this amount was 
promptly subscribed by voluntary donations, led by 
Philip T. Dodge, president of the International Paper 
Company, on behalf of that company, with a dona- 
tion of half the sum needed. The Forestry Commit- 
tee presented a lengthy report on the work it has 
accomplished and hoped to accomplish, while the 
Tariff Committee reported that in view of the fact 
that no tariff legislation had been passed during the 
last year it had had no concrete duties to perform, 
but advised that it was in touch with the situation 
from every angle. 

Frank ‘L. Stevens, president of the Stevens & 
Thompson Paper Company, Middle Falls, N. Y., was 
re-elected Eastern vice president, and Arthur H. Ne- - 
vius, vice president and general manager of the 
Miami Paper Company, West Carrollton, O., was re- 
elected Western vice president. Dr. Hugh P. Baker 
was again chosen secretary and treasurer. 


Reports of Other Associations 


All officers were re-elected at the meeting of the 
Writing Paper Manufacturers’ Association, held in 
the East Room on Wednesday morning. W. J. Ray- 
bold of the B. D. Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, 
Mass., was elected president ; R. F. McElwain, of the 
Crocker-McElwain Company, Holyoke, Mass., first 
vice president ; Norman W. Wilson, of the Hammer- 
mill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., second vice president, 
and Emmett Hay Naylor, New York, secretary and 
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treasurer. The same Executive Committee, consist- 

ing of G. A. Whiting, of the Whiting-Plover Paper 

Company, Stevens Point, Wis.; Fred A. Leahy, of the 

Eastern Manufacturing Company, New York; Alfred 
Leeds, of the Worthy Paper Company, Mittineague, 
Mass. and Angus Cameron, of the Millers Falls Paper 
Company, Millers Falls, Mass., was returned to office. 
Routine business was transacted and various sub- 
jects, including labor and raw material matters, were 
discussed. 

The Waxed Paper Manufacturers’ Association con- 
vened in annual session Wednesday morning, at 
which were discussed numerous topics with which 
the industry is confronted, and a committee was 
named to investigate labor, raw material and trans- 
portation conditions as at present exist. J. D. Gold- 
berg, of the Hamersley Manufacturing Company, 
New York, was re-elected president; W. J. Eisner, of 
the Newark Paraffine & Parchment Paper Company, 
Newark, N. J., was again named vice-president, and 
O. B. Towne was re-elected secretary and treasurer. 

At the meeting of the Tissue Paper Manufacturers’ 
Association in the East Room on Tuesday morning, 
routine business was transacted and various trade 
matters and conditions discussed. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
A. D. Coffin, of C. H. Dexter & Sons, Windsor Locks, 
Connecticut; vice president, W. H. Hobbie, of the 
Phoenix Toilet and Paper Manufacturing Company, 
Phoenix, New York, and secretary-treasurer, Em- 
mett Hay Naylor, New York. The following were 
elected to compose the Executive Committee: A. 
D. Coffin, W. R. Hobbie, J. B. Rieg, of the Detroit 

-Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; A. F. Tuttle, of the Ashland Paper Company, 
Ashland, Massachusetts, and John Jacobs, of the 
Pioneer Paper Company, West Milton, New York. 


Changes Name 


The name of the Pulp and Paper Board Specialties 
Association was changed to the Bristol Board Manu- 
facturers’ Association at the meeting of that body 
Tuesday morning. Norman Harrower, of Linton 
Bros., Fitchburg Mass., was elected president for the 
ensuing year; Page Wheelwright, of the George W. 
Wheelwright Paper Company, Boston, Mass., treas- 
urer, and H. E. Lindquist, New York, secretary. A 
set of Trade Customs relating to sizes and weights 
of board was adopted, and the secretary instructed to 
furnish copies of same to the National Paper Trade 
Association, the Book Paper Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Writing Paper Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

W. H. Shuart, of the Springfield Glazed Paper Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., was re-elected president of 
the Glazed and Fancy Paper Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at the meeting of that body Tuesday morning. 
Norman N. Fowler, of the Hampden Glazed Paper & 
Card Company, Holyoke, Mass.; was elected vice 
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president; G. Frank Merriam, of the Hol- 
yoke Card & Paper Company, Springfield, Mass., 
treasurer, and Frank O. Walther, of Walther & Com- 
pany, New York City, secretary. Aside from routine 
business, this association voted to change that para- 
graph of its Trade Customs relating to discounts, re- 
vising the discount rate from 3 per cent for cash in 
30 days to 2 per cent for cash in 10 days. 


The Cover Paper Manufacturers’ Association con- 
vened in annual session Tuesday afternoon in the 
East Room, with President S. S. Rogers, of the Chem- 
ical Paper Manufacturing Company, Holyoke, Mass., 
presiding. Mr. Rogers was re-elected president for 
the ensuing year, while Thomas Beckett, of the Beck- 
ett Paper Company, Hamilton, O., was again chosen 
vice president, and Emmett Hay Nayior, of New 
York, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Rogers and Mr. Beck- 
ett, together with H. A. Moses, of the Strathmore 
Paper Company, Mittineague, Mass., were elected to 
compose the Executive Committee. Only routine 
business was transacted at the meeting. 


The Wrapping Paper Manufacturers’ Service Bu- 
reau’s annual meeting was held in the Roof Garden 
Sun Parlor Wednesday morning, at which no especial 
business other than routine matters was transacted. 
H. W. Stokes, of the York Haven Paper Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., was re-elected president; D. C. Ev- 
erest, of the Marathon Paper Mills, Rothschild, Wis., 
vice president, and A. J. Stewartson, New York, sec- 
retary and treasurer. These officials, together with 
A. M. Fletcher, of Alpena, Mich.; P. S. Fiske, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., and S. A. Upham, of Brownville, N. Y., 
were elected to comprise the Executive Committee. 


The meeting of the Pulp Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion on Wednesday morning developed into an infor- 
mal round-robin discussion of various matters of im- 
portance to the wood pulp trade. No elections were 
held and no definite action taken on any of the sub- 
jects discussed. 


The Technical Association held meetings, both 
morning and afternoon, on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, at which many interesting papers were 
read, some of them being illustrated with lantern 
slides. At the business session on Wednesday, Ray- 
mond S. Hatch, of the Hammersley Manufacturing 
Company, Garfield, N. J., was re-elected president for 
the ensuing year, and Robert N. Wolf and Thomas 
J. Keenan, both of New York City, were again chosen 
vice president and secretary-treasurer, respectively. 
The following were named to compose the Executive 
Committee: Raymond S. Hatch, chairman; Robert 
B. Wolf, Henry E. Fletcher, of the Fletcher Paper 
Co., Alpena, Mich.; Frederick C. Clark, of the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. ; Henry P. Car- 
ruth, of the Meade Pulp and Paper Co., Chillicothe, 
O,; George E. Williamson, of the Strathmore Paper 
Co., Mittineague, Mass., and Royal S. Kellogg, secre- 
tary of the News Print Service Bureau, New York. 
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New Association of Salesmen 


One of the most important developments at the 
convention was the perfecting of the organization of 
the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, 
which took place at a meeting lasting nearly all day 
Wednesday in the Roof Garden. L. B. Steward, tem- 
porary chairman, presided, and following the report 
of the temporary secretary, F. W. Main, and a brief 
address by Mr. Steward and the roll call of charter 
members, President George W. Sisson, Jr., of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, delivered an 
address, speaking on the importance of salesmen in 
the paper industry and urging the members to put 
the S. A. P. I. on a high plane. s 


Enthusiastic Talks 


Dr. Hugh P. Baker, secretary of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, was the next speaker, 
and he expressed the willingness of the parent asso- 
ciation to co-operate with and aid the Salesmen’s 
Association in every way. Brief addresses followed 
by several leading executives of paper mills, including 
Henry W. Stokes, president of the York Haven Paper 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; John C. Schmidt, presi- 
dent of the Schmidt & Ault Paper Company, York, 
Pa., and C. R. McMillen, vice president of the Union 
Bag & Paper Corporation, New York City. Mr. Me- 
Millen gave a highly interesting talk on the school 
for salesmen which the Union Bag & Paper Corpora- 
tion has carried on for some months. He was fol- 
lowed by J. D. MacLaurin, of the Liberty Paper Com- 
pany, New York City, who urged the members to 
take up their work with enthusiasm. In a ringing 
speech which brought forth repeated applause, 
George K. Gibson, sales manager of the Wausau 
Sulphate Fibre Company, Mosinee, Wis., brought 
home to the assembled salesmen the dangerous tend- 
encies of the times and the salesmen’s relation to the 
solving of the industrial problems now confronting 
the paper industry and the country at large. Mr. 
Gibson attributed much of the labor unrest now prev- 
alent to the general ignorance of the public and of the 
workingman in the fundamental principles of eco- 
nomics. For the most part, he said, they are totally 
unacquainted with the laws which govern wages and 
prices and the flow of capital. In consequence, they 
seem to assume that all that is necessary to solve 
their problems is arbitrary action. As is to be ex- 
pected, they fall easy victims in many cases to the 
vicious radicalism that is preached on all sides. He 
advocated that the problem should be met by a cam- 
paign of education which should give a better appre- 
ciation of the fundamental limitations in industry. 
Such a campaign to be successful, he thought, must 
have the sympathetic co-operation of the best ele- 
ments of labor and.of capital, and he emphasized the 
great and good work the salesmen of the paper in- 
dustry could do by constantly preaching to their cus- 
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tomers the gospel of true economics, sound govern- 
ment and industrial efficiency. 

Following the serving of a buffet luncheon, the 
first annual elections were held, resulting in the elec- 
tion of George K. Gibson as president for the year 
1920, and of F. W. Main, of the Worthy Paper Com- 
pany, Mittineague, Mass., as vice president, and Dr. 
Hugh P. Baker as secretary and treasurer. Immedi- 
ately after his election, Mr. Gibson took the chair, 
and on motion of Mr. Reynolds, a rising vote of 
thanks was given L. B. Steward for his valuable serv- 
ice in organizing the association and carrying it‘on to 
this point. It was then voted that the annual dues 
be $25, charter members paying $10, this amount to 
be credited as part of the first year’s annual dues. 
On motion of Walter E. Perry, L. B. Steward was 
made an honorary member of the association. It was 
voted that a prize of $10 be offered for the best sug- 
gestion, with design, for a button to identify mem- 
bers of the association, and it was also voted that 
members be requested to use the letters 8. A. P. I. 
following their name on their business cards. 

Carl Lincoln, of the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, offered the association the use of the extensive 
facilities of the American Writing Paper Company 
for getting out bulletins of information regarding the 
paper industry; these to be sent to members as pub- 
lished. The association unanimously accepted the 
offer. 

Charles F. Abbott, Director of Publicity and Sales 
Research of the National Aniline & Chemical Com- 
pany, gave'a very able address on “Why Salesmen 
Should Co-operate.” He was followed by H. Gardner 
McKerrow, advertising manager of the National Ani- 
line & Chemical Company, speaking on “Salesmen of 
the Future.” Mr. McKerrow closed his address with 
suggestions for salesmen under 14 points. These 
were of such interest that it was voted to have these 
14 points printed and sent to members. W. J. Ray- 
bold, president of the Writing Paper Manufacturers’ 
Association, was called to the platform and expressed 
worthy greetings to the new association from the 
Writing Paper Manufacturers’ Association. Just 
after adjournment, the members, through invitation ° 
of Mr. Gibson, filed in front of the platform and 
greeted the new president personally. 

The Cost Association of the Paper Industry held 
open house in Room 110 of the Waldorf-Astoria 
throughout the convention. This association will 
hold its annual convention at the Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, O., on May 17 and 18, 1920. 


Technical Association Dinner 
The annual dinner of the Technical Association was 
given Wednesday evening at the Hotel Astor, with 
approximately 275 members and guests present. A 
splendid’menu was served, following which the diners 


were treated to several interesting after-dinner talks 
and an entertainment. Judge Charles F. Moore 
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served as toastmaster, and among the speakers were 
Raymond S. Hatch, president of the Technical As- 
sociation; Professor William H. Walker, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology at Cambridge, 
Mass. ; Professor Charles Baskerville, of the College 
of the City of New York; George Carruthers, presi- 
dent of the Interlake Tissue Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Can- 
ada; Henry W. Stokes, president of the York Haven 
Paper Company, York Haven, Pa.; John Stadler, of 
the Belgo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., 
Shawinigan Falls, Canada; John E. Alexander, of the 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, 
Wis., and Howard S. Neiman, of New York City. 


Reception and Dinner 


Equaling in point of attendance the record dinner 
of 1918, the forty-third annual reception and dinner 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association was 
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given in the banquet hall of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel Thursday evening, bringing the convention to 
a close. About 1,100 members and guests gathered 
around the festive board, enjoyed a sumptuous re- 
past, sang popular and oldtime songs to the accom- 
paniment of the Waldorf orchestra, and listened to 
a stirring speech by United States Senator Irvine L. 
Lenroot from Wisconsin, a humorous talk by Douglas 
Malloch, well known as the “Poet of the Hills,” and an 
address by the Rev. Nehmiah Boynton. Senator 
Lenroot discoursed on various legislative topics of 
the day, including that of reciprocity between Canada 
and the United States on pulp wood and fuel supplies, 
and devoted the latter half of his speech to explaining 
why he personally and the majority of the United 
States Senate were against the passage of the Peace 
Treaty in its present form. 


Pulp Wood Conveyors and Pilers 


By E. R. LOW 





Various mechanical methods of handling pulpwood 
are described in this article, and the way is shown to 
meet the ever increasing problem of shortage of help. 
—Editor. 





necessary for the pulp manufacturer to plan 

in every possible way to reduce the labor and 
handling costs on this material, and to this end the 
last few years has witnessed a great change in con- 
veyors and handling equipment. Where heretofore 
little or no attention was given to the wood handling 
and storage system, today it is being given much 
consideration in order to secure economical operation 
and is arranged in harmony with the other parts of 
the mill. Even though the labor costs on unloading, 
storing and moving the wood into the mill may not 
be excessive, yet a better mechanical arrangement 
for doing the work in order to eliminate all possible 
labor has become desirable on account of the shortage 
of help. Due to different local conditions, it is impos- 
sible to design any special conveying system which 
will meet the requirements of all mills, or possibly 
of any twe mills. Each case therefore must be 
studied and worked out individually. On the other 
hand, the conveyor equipment manufacturers have 
developed certain standards, so that stock materials 
and standard designs can be applied to any desired 
arrangement, and to meet any condition. 

Because wood is a material which can be handled 
roughly without enhancing its value for making pulp, 
it is only natural on first thought to assume that 
almost any kind of conveyor should be satisfactory. 
When the conveyor maintenance cost is considered, 
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T= ever increasing cost of wood has made it 


however, and when it is realized that wood is the 
largest and most bulky material item in the pulp mill, 
and that it is necessary to bring in and store the 
year’s supply at the mill during a few months, a 
different viewpoint is visualized. In the following, 
it is the intention to describe the most modern wood 
conveyors and piling arrangements without giving 
preference to any particular design, as the conditions 
existing at one mill will make one kind of conveyor 


most suitable and economical, while at another mill — 


it would be entirely unsatisfactory. 


One of the most modern methods of storing pulp- 
wood is by means of a structural steel stacker 











Fig. 3—Portable Wooden Stacker 


resembling a section of a cantilever bridge set up 
on end. Where an extensive storage is desired, the 
stacker is set on wheels which rest on two tracks; 
while for a smaller storage, it, is made stationary 
and supported in the center by a steel tower. The 
center support makes possible a higher stacker and 
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decreases the weight necessary at the base of the 
structure. Wood is delivered to the traveling stacker 
by conveyors, along which the stacker is moved on 
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new ones, the conveyor does not operate as smoothly 
as at first, due to the variation in pitch of the new 
and old links. 
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Fig. 1—Structural Steel Stacker 


the supporting track. This makes an especially good 
arrangement where two or four foot lengths of wood 
are brought to mill by rail. 

By means of a conveyor running parallel to the 
tracks, several cars can be unloaded simultaneously 





Fig. 4—Conveyor Supported on Wooden Legs 


into this conveyor, and thence to the stacker. When 
the pulpwood is brought to the storage direct from 
a river or pond, a larger storage is secured by placing 
skidways along the top of the wood pile. 

One stacker similar to that shown in Fig. 1 
handles 250 cords in 10 hours, delivering from river 
to the pile. This type permits the use of either wire 
cable or detachable chain as the conveying medium, 
although the cable is preferable. The wear on a wire 
cable conveyor comes almost entirely on the buttons, 
which are easily replaced at a slight cost. On the 
other hand, every link of a detachable chain is subject 
to wear, and when a few links have been replaced by 
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The first cost of pulpwood stackers is compara- 
tively high, but their maintenance is very low, as is 
also their power consumption. All of the parts are 
always accessible, as they are never covered by wood. 
They have an advantage of requiring only a short 
length of conveyor chain or cable, which reduces the 
wear on the moving parts to a minimum. 

Fig. III shows a piling system consisting of a 
number of sixteen foot portable sections of wooden 
troughs, and of a specially designed conveyor section 
for use at the top of the wood pile. The portable 
troughs are made so that the sections can be easily 
joined, and are provided with a strip of flat iron at 





Fig. 2—Platform and Walkwey for Safety and Inspection 


the bottom on which the conveyor chain travels. As 


the pile of wood grows, sections are added as required. 


When one pile is as large as wanted, the conveyor 
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can be easily and quickly dismantled to be used on 


other piles. 
The top section carries an electric motor and the 





Fig. 5—Cenveyor Trough 


driving mechanism. The lower part of this section is 
joined to the top portable trough section and con- 
tains the driving sprockets for operating the chain of 
the entire conveyor. The upper part is trussed so 
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Fig. 7—Flexible Tooth Expansion Rim Cable Sheave 


that it can extend beyond the top of the pile and 
allow the wood to drop over. This whole section is 
set on wheels, so that when the wood is piled up to 
a point where the conveyor no longer extends over the 
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top of the pile, it can be moved further up by its own 
power. This operation is accomplished by setting a 
post in the ground several hundred feet from the 
wood pile. A cable is fastened to this post and, by 


means of pulleys and a “niggerhead” on the conveyor, 
the top section can pull itself up\to make room for a 
new section of trough and to deliver the wood once 
more over the edge of the pile. 


When the wood pile 








Fig. 4a—Motor Operated Wood Conveyor 


reaches a desired maximum height, greater storage 
can be obtained by broadening out the base by the use 
of skidways. 

This type of piler has the advantage of having an 
extremely low first cost. None of its moving parts is 
ever covered with wood, and it is portable, and can be 
used for storing wood at different points around the 
mill, as well as being quite serviceable for loading 





» Fig. 6—Driving Mechanism at Head of Conveyor 


wood into cars. Wear on the detachable link con- 
veyor chain is reduced to the minimum. When the 
wood pile is small, a short chain is used. New lengths 
are added only as the pile grows, so that it is not 
necessary to cause wear on all of the chain continu- 
ally. This also helps to give a low power consump- 
tion. 
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The most common type of storage system, and 
which is generally found at the older mills, is shown 
in Figs. IV and V. Here the conveyor is supported 








Fig. 8—Conveyor Supported on Steel Towers 


upon a rigid and well braced wood structure whose 
height is limited by the size of available timbers for 
the legs. Higher structures affording greater storage 
capacity are built similarly by the use of steel brac- 
ing. The wood is conveyed by a wire cable to which 
are clamped iron buttons traveling in a V shaped 
wooden trough lined with steel strips at the bottom. 








Fig. 9—Two Tower Suspension Conveyor 


The iron buttons are spaced at equal intervals to 
conform to the length of the logs and to fit into the 
teeth of large sprockets at the ends of the conveyor. 
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The sprockets are driven by an electric motor, and, 
in turn, drive the wire conveyor cable. The pulpwood 
is delivered to the storage pile from the upper run 
and is reclaimed by the return cable which travels 
in a trench beneath the pile. This trench is about 
three feet wide at the top. The cable traveling in 
it is protected when wood is being brought in by 
covering it with heavy planking or four foot lengths 
of pulpwood, which are removed as the storage is 
required in the mill. 

The maintenance of this type of wooden storage 











Fig. 11—Locomotive Crane 


conveyor is high, due to injury to the bracing by the 
falling wood. It has the advantage of being easily 
and cheaply constructed, especially in sections where 
large timbers are easily available. Steel supports are 
naturally more substantial, although they are also 
subject to damage from falling wood. The damage 
is greatly lessened by placing the conveyor on an all 
steel supporting structure, which permits the sup- 
ports to be placed at a considerable ee apart, 
as shown in Fig. VIII. 


The pulpwood conveyor supported over a pile by a 
two or more tower suspension bridge, is one of the 
newer types of storage systems. (Fig. IX.) The 
wooden trough rests on a steel framework which is 
suspended between two steel towers resting on high 
concrete piers. The concrete piers make it possible 
to pile wood around the base of the supports without 
causing any appreciable damage, thereby increasing 
the ground storage space. The return run of wire 
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cable is carried in a trench in the ground beneath 
the suspended conveyor. Increased storage is ob- 
tained when the pile reaches the bottom of the 
conveyor by means of skidways. The skidways are 
more useful in handling wet than dry wood. Con- 
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using a greater number of them. This permits the 
use of less expensive towers and supporting piers, but 
for an equal capacity, the two towers are the more 
satisfactory. 

Here again the first cost is high and the main- 

















Fig. 10—Derrick Stacker 


siderable storage is also available beneath the inclined 
portion of the conveyor. 

The storage system shown in the illustration will 
take care of 100,000 cords of wood. The horizontal 
conveyor is 120 feet from the ground, and the towers 
are 600 feet apart. A walkway along the entire 
length gives ready access to any portion for operating 
or making repairs. This same type of storage system 
is installed by placing the towers closer together and 


tenance low, although it is probably greater than 
some of the other types. Like the stacker, the sus- 
pended conveyor allows permanent accessibility to all 
of its parts. Its power consumption per cord of avail- 
able storage capacity is higher, however. 

The largest stacker in the world is built as a der- 
rick with the boom as the support for the wood 
conveyor. The base of this stacker consists of a 

(Continued on page 144) 
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Suggestions for a National Forest Policy 


with especial reference to 


The Pulp and Paper Industry 


Report of Committee on Forest Conservation of the American Paper and Pulp Association 


FRANK L. MOORE, Chairman 


D. A. CROCKER W. E. HASKELL 


OOD is a basic material in our industries. 
W It is an essential component of a multitude 
of articles of daily necessity. Merely enu- 
merated without explanation, the names of the ar- 
ticles of which wood is the sole or an important con- 
stituent would require many pages of paper, made 
chiefly of wood itself. We can no more conceive of a 
state of society in this country with wood totally elim- 
inated than we can of one in which iron has no part. 
Forests supply raw material for industry, protect 
watersheds, furnish recreation grounds for the peo- 
ple and a refuge for wild life of every kind. 


National Economy 

A sound national economy demands not only the 
right use of our natural resources but still more im- 
portant, the early adoption of a policy which will in- 
sure a permanent supply of all products and mate- 
rials essential to the progress and prosperity of the 
people. The problems of the present and future use 
of timber, of coal, of oil, of iron and other minerals, 
are all parts of the one great problem of the wise use 
of the resources which nature has provided for the 
benefit of man. Unlike the mineral resources, how- 
ever, the forest resources are reproducible. An ex- 
hausted mine is exhausted forever. Cutover forest 
land can be made to produce another forest as good 
or better than the original. Hence the use and repro- 
duction of timber can go hand in hand if we know 
enough and are able to take advantage of nature’s 
laws. 

The forest problem is essentially a land problem. 
National economy requires the best and fullest utili- 
zation of all our land and water surfaces. No forester 
or private land owner advocates the permanent grow- 
ing of timber upon land which will yield higher re- 
turns and more essential products when put to other 
uses. Every forester and every thoughtful citizen 
agrees that land which is suited to the growing of 
timber and which does not have a more essential use 
for other purposes should be kept permanently pro- 
ducing timber. The only question for discussion is 
that of ways and means. 


Timber Supply 
Such estimates as we have (admittedly crude and 
defective) indicate an original forest area in the 
United States of some 850,000,000 acres and a pres- 
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ent forest area of perhaps 550,000,000 acres. This 
550,000,000 acres is further estimated to consist of 
200,000,000 acres of practically matured merchant- 
able timber, 250,000,000 acres partially cut and 
burned over, on which there is a sufficient natural 
reproduction to insure a fair second growth and an- 
other 100,000,000 acres so severely cut and burned 
that unless supplemented by planting there will be no 
succeeding forest of commercial value. 

Other estimates in part equally crude, yet the best 
that can be made at this time, are that the total 
annual use of wood in the United States together 
with the amount destroyed by fire, storms and in- 
sects, is two or three times as great as the annual 
growth under existing conditions of neglect or insuffi- 
cient protection. 

Without going into details of this sort, there can 
be no doubt that our forest capital is being used up . 
faster than it is being replaced, and every business 
man knows what happens when the capital account 
is drawn upon to meet running expenses. This con- 
dition is daily made evident to us in the necessity of 
going further and further for our timber supplies and 
paying increasingly higher prices for stumpage and 
wood. There will never be a “timber famine” in the 
sense of absolute exhaustion of our wood supply, but 
in many regions the cream of the supply is already 
gone, and we must turn now and increasingly in the 
future to inferior timber and poorer species at higher 
prices than we once paid for the best. We also know 
that the available quantities of these grades and 
species will diminish as time goes on. 

The growing of timber is a long-time undertaking. 
No matter how promptly or how extensively we begin 
the preparations for a future crop, we cannot suffi- 
ciently bridge the gap between present and future 
supplies to enable us to cross it with comfort. In the 
absence of a general land classification, it can be con- 
servatively estimated that over 20 per cent of the 
land area of the United States or about 400,000,000 
acres is better adapted to the growing of timber than 
to the ordinary forms of agriculture. Moreover, 
there is no likelihood that for a long time to come 
will the pressure of population demand for other uses 
any of this 400,000,000 acres of potential forest land. 
Still further, distributed as this land is-throughout 
the United States, it is capable under the right man- 
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agement of permanently producing a sufficient 
amount of the kinds and qualities of timber required 
in the National economy. It is the part of wisdom 
and good citizenship to institute as rapidly as possi- 
ble the measures which will bring this about. 


Who Is Concerned 


While every citizen is vitally concerned in this 
problem, the logical solution of it demands the recog- 
nition of three groups, each having especial interests 
in certain phases of the undertaking. These are: 

(a) The public or the users of the forests. The 
interests of the public are fundamental and in the 
end will prevail. The supply must be maintained. 

(b, The manufacturers or converters of timber: 
Viewed from the business standpoint only, the inter- 
est of the manufacturer in the forest is that.of a 
source of raw material. The question of a steady 
supply is to him more important than that of who 
produces it. His function is not to grow timber but 
to convert it into merchantable commodities. 

(c) The timberland owners or the producers of 
timber. The land owner is interested chiefly in a 
market for his timber. From a selfish standpoint, he 
is interested in the protection of his property from 
destruction by fire or insects. Because of the long 
time investment necessary, the hazard of the venture 
and the probable low rate of return, the timberland 
owner is not generally interested in the question of 
a second crop. His natural inclination is to make the 
most he can out of the present one (which he did not 
plant) and after cutting get rid of the land as best 
he may. He feels that morally and legally he is no 
more bound to plant trees and grow timber on his 
land than is the owner of other land bound to grow 
wheat upon it in case he does not desire to do so. 

In some cases private, and more especially cor- 
porate, owners of timberland are finding it to their 
advantage to put their land upon a permanent pro- 
ducing basis for specialized wood crops where the 
timber can be profitably utilized comparatively young 
and in small sizes. Such commercial timber growing 
will doubtless increase in the future and should re- 
ceive State aid and encouragement. But these under- 
takings afford no basis for any legal compulsion upon 
the private land owner to keep his land forested ex- 
cept in cases where after proper classification and 
indemnification it may be decided that the general 
welfare demands watershed protection. 


Essentials in the Solution of the Problem 


Any program looking toward the solution of the 
problem of a permanent timber supply must be: 

(a) Adequate and practicable to produce the 
needed results. 

(b) Just to all interests concerned. 

(c) Acceptable to the majority. 

We believe that to grow the bulk of the older and 
larger sizes of timber, public ownership of timber- 
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land—National or State—with private cutting and 
marketing operations is the most feasible solution of 
the problem. The production of large-size timber is 
too long an undertaking with too great hazards and 
too low a rate of return to attract private capital in 
adequate amount. The State and National Govern- 
ments, whose primary concern is the welfare of all 
citizens and industries, can best afford to engage in 
the long time undertakings of timber growing at a 
low rate of return upon invested capital. On the 
other hand, the public will get much better service 
if the operations of transforming stumpage into mer- 
chantable commodities and their distribution are left 
to the energy, initiative and ingenuity of private 
capital under such silvicultural regulations as will 
best perpetuate the supply of raw material. 


What Should Be Done 


We believe that there is urgent need for the speedy 
adoption and execution of a forest policy by the Na- 
tional and State Governments in co-operation to ac- 
complish these things: 

First: A forest survey and land classifi- 
cation to determine what we have in the way 
of present supplies and the areas which may 
properly be designated as necessary for 
watershed protection and as affording op- 
portunity for future timber supply. 

Second: A great enlargement and exten- 
sion to all appropriate parts of the country 
of the public purchase of cutover lands for 

’ which ample precedent has been established 

in the East, by both the Federal Govern- 
ment and by some of the States. National 
Forests in the West created by the setting 
aside of land from the public domain now 
contain some 135,000,000 acres. Much of 
this land, however, is but poorly forested 
and even under a much more extensive 
planting policy than has yet been proposed 
will not be a source of any considerable tim- 
ber supply for a long time to come. The best 
interests of the country would seem ulti- 
mately to require at least twice the present 
area of public forests. 

Third: A much more vigorous and gen- 
eral extension of Federal co-operation with 
the States in fire prevention along the line of 
the Week’s law coupled with such additional 
measures in the different states as will most 
reduce the fire hazard and afford opportu- 
nity for natural reproduction. 

The States should do much more than they have 
yet done in the way of fire control. While the private 
owner may not be legally compelled to grow. timber 
upon his land if he does not wish to do so, he is under 
both moral and legal obligations to handle his prop- 
erty in such a way that it does not become a public 
menace and the state may require him to conduct 
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his cutting operations in such fashion as to lessen 
the fire danger: 

Fourth: The States through the adoption 
of uniformly fair forest taxation laws, the 
establishment of forest nurseries and the 
preparation of forest. working plans should 
offer every possible encouragement to the 
owner who wishes to grow timber on his 
land. If the owner of land, which after com- 
petent examination is classified as valuable 
only for timber growing, still refuses to 
take advantage of the opportunities pro- 
vided for such undertakings, the land should 
then be acquired by the public at a fair val- 
uation and made a part of the system of 
publie forests. 

Fifth: With a few notable exceptions 
forest planting has not yet been seriously 
undertaken in the United States. Very 
properly the most immediate concern is the 
protection of the timber we already have 
but with this, because of the time element 
involved, there should be carried out, wher- 
ever sufficient fire protection can be secured, 

a very largé program of forest planting 

upon the lands which have been so far de- 

nuded that there is no hope of securing an- 

other crop through natural reproduction. 

Finally: While we regard all the foregoing as 

necessary steps in any adequate and well rounded out 
National forest policy, we especially urge that every 
effort be made to unite the professional foresters of 
the country, the timberland owners, and the con- 
sumers of forest products upon an immediate pro- 
gram of greatly increased forest fire protection and 
much more general public acquisition of cutover 
lands. The first essential is to protect what we 
already have; the second to provide for future supply. 
Upon these measures, the National and State Gov- 
ernments can and should co-operate to the fullest 
extent. 





The Needs of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry 


The pulpwood used by the pulp and paper industry 
in the United States totaled 1,986,000 cords in 1899, 
4,000,000 cords in 1909 and for the past five years an 
average of 5,300,000 cords, but at none of these 
periods was the cut of domestic wood sufficient. Dur- 
ing the past nine years our mills have used 9,264,000 
cords of imported pulpwood, an average in excess of 
1,000,000 cords per year. While the total quantity 
of pulpwood used increased 159 per cent from 1899 
to 1918, the cost increased 633 per cent. 

The question of adequate timber supply affects 
every pulp and paper manufacturer in the United 
States without regard to whether in his individual 
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capacity he be an owner of timberland or use wood 
for his raw material. The man who purchases pulp 
is as much concerned as the one who makes it. It is 
a vital problem to the entire industry and of especial 
importance to the pulp and paper manufacturers of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, New England and the 
Lake States. The solution of the problem will de- 
termine whether our industry is to continue as pres- 
ent constituted or whether it will be forced to use 
other materials and perhaps transfer its operations 
to other localities, where thefe is abundant water 
power and available wood supply. 

In the Northeastern States only about 25 per cent 
of the total land area is improved and there will be 
no great increase in the area of improved land in the 
future. In other words, 75 per cent of this region is 
potential forest land and should be kept in condition 
to furnish a permanent supply of raw material and 
water power for our basic industries among which 
pulp and paper manufacturing takes first rank. 


Possibilities for Wood in Paper 


No other large scale method of wood utilization 
equals that of pulp and paper manufacture in the 
completeness with which the raw material is utilized, 
and no one can set a limit to the number of articles 
of daily utility that it is possible to manufacture 
from pulp and paper. These articles will be manu- 
factured in greater quantity and variety as our. 
knowledge increases and as higher values of forest 
products lead to more scientific use of the timber 
supply. Pulp and paper manufacturing is the one 
great industry using wood as a raw material in which 
there is much hope for the practice of forestry as a 
commercial undertaking upon privately owned land. 
The production of pulpwood of rapid growing species 
under good conditions is a matter of much shorter 
time than the growing of saw timber, and the amount 
of capital invested in a pulp and paper mill is so great 
as to require a long period of return. Hence it is to 
the pulp and paper industry that professional for- 
esters turn most hopefully for the practical applica- 
tion of their principles, and it is gratifying to note 
that a number of pulp and paper manufacturers have 
excellently qualified foresters upon their staffs and 
that in addition to protecting their timberlands from 
fire these companies are engaging in timber-planting 
operations for the definite purpose of providing a 
future supply of wood for their mills. 

While it is impossible in a general report of this 
character to go into details as to measures which 
should ‘be adopted in each locality to produce the 
needed timber supply, we believe that in addition to 
the general program of a National Forest Policy pre- 
viously outlined, in which fire prevention and a larger 
public ownership of timberland are.the cardinal fea- 
tures, that in the Northeastern states especially the 
following measures are also desirable: 
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First: Means should be afforded where- 
by the owner can have his land examined 
and classified with reference to soil condi- 
tions, kinds of timber to which it is best 
adapted and treatment necessary to put the 
land upon a producing basis. 

Second: Provision should be made under 
carefully worked-out regulations whereby 
upon application of the owner the State will 
take charge of reforesting operations, the 
cost thereof to be a lien against the growing 
crop. Such conditions should include exemp- 
tion of the growing crop from taxation and 
final cutting under State supervision with 
stumpage charges to the State discharged at 
the time of cutting. It should also be possi- 
ble for the owner to discharge the lien at 
any time upon payment of the reforesting 
cost and carrying charges to date, with in- 
terest at a low rate. 

Third: While the forestry is more easily 
and economically carried out upon large 
tracts of land, the small private holdings in 
the aggregate yield large amounts of timber 
and are widely dispersed throughout the 
larger holdings. It is important, therefore, 
that every possible facility be granted the 
smaller land owners for the reforesting of 
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‘their holdings and the protection of the 


growing crop. 
Fourth: A definite policy should be es- 
tablished for the management, operation 
and reforestation of State-owned land that 
will permit the cutting of the matured crop 
under such regulations as will maintain the 
forest in a reproductive condition with 
proper regard for its value as the natural 
home of wild life and a place of recreation 
for the people. 

In Conclusion: We are not asking for any undue 
concessions to the timberland owner. We are asking 
simple justice in the treatment of a specialized form 
of property and facilities for the development of this 
property to the best advantage. The problem is be- 
yond the power of the individual owner to solve. It 
can be solved only by full co-operation of the owner, 


. the Government and the public, and in the working 


out of the solution the timberland owner can be ex- 
pected to bear his share of the burden. 

Your Committee believes that this analysis of the 
problems of a permanent timber supply here pre- 
sented is sound and the proposed remedial measures 
good public policy. It urges the energetic support 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association both in- 
dividually and collectively in securing the adoption 
and execution of the plans outlined. 


Jordan and Beater in Papermaking 


By MAX ZIMMERMAN 
Manager, The Charles Boldt Paper Mills 


(Presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry on April 15, 1920, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York) 


N regard to the question, “How far can a Jordan 

Replace a Beater in the Manufacture of Paper?” 

I would say this depends entirely on the grade of 
paper which a mill manufactures. 

If a mill makes a high grade of light-weight paper, 
the long beating process and shorter treatment in the 
Jordan is the more satisfactory. Mainly, this process 
makes a much better close-up sheet and also a snap- 
pier and better finished sheet. On the other hand, if 
a mill makes heavier weights of high-grade paper, it 
is best to use the Jordan more extensively, and do 
less work on the beater, as this gives better forma- 
tion and less crushed paper. 

Now, with boxboard made on cylinder machines, 
the opposite conditions prevail. Less work in the 
beater and more on the Jordan has proved more satis- 
factory. The reason of this is that the raw material 
used in the manufacture of boxboard contains all 
kinds of fiber, from strawboard to bond paper. There- 
fore, by doing less beating and more work on the 
Jordan, the machine tender can regulate the length 
of the fiber for the particular weight of the board 
being run much quicker than he could by having a 


lot of stock beaten ahead in the beaters, which would 
be likely to give him all kinds of trouble in running 
long beaten stock on the paper machine. 


With reference to print paper, where there is not 
much long fiber used, no beating is necessary. The 
Jordan will do all the beating that is necessary for the 
stock on a fast-running news machine. There is 
‘hereby obtained a more uniform length of fiber and 
better formation, as well as increased speed on the 
paper machine. 


It is a rather difficult proposition for one man to 
recommend a certain process for beating stock, as 
while we all make the same grade of paper, no two 
superintendents or paper maker's work alike. We all 
have our own methods, and it is a difficult matter 
to turn any papermaker away from the methods he 
has learned through personal experiments. They 
usually explain themselves, “You will have to 
show me.” 

The foregoing is from the writer’s own experience 
and if it is of any benefit to any member of the Tech- 
nical Association he will be greatly pleased. 
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Decay in Pulpwood—Deterioration in Pulp 


By R. J. BLAIR, Pathologist 
Forest Products Laboratories of Montreal, Canada 





A description of what produces the losses in pulp- 
wood and how to avoid them is clearly presented in 
the following article with an outline for an investiga- 
tion into the trouble—Editor. 





HESE are two questions which have recently 

been attracting a lot of attention in the pulp 

industry in both Canada and the United States. 
All of this trouble is due to fungus plants which de- 
stroy the wood before it is made into pulp, or else 
stain and discolor pulp after it is made. There are two 
types of organisms which need to be studied: the 
wood-destroyers which produce decay in both pulp- 
wood and mechanical pulp, and the moulds which 
cause various discolorations in all kinds of pulp. 


Wood-Destroying Fungi 

These organisms are plants of a low order so 
constituted that when conditions are right for their 
development they are able to obtain their sustenance 
from wood. In this way they bring about its deterior- 
ation and ultimately destroy it. This condition in 
wood, commonly known as red-heart, rot or decay, is 
a subject of great importance to the pulp industry 
on account of the increasing cost of raw materials, 
the need for closer utilization of the supply of wood 
available, and the growing necessity of securing wood 
when it is possible to get it and of storing it until 
needed. The usual methods of storage as practiced 
at most of the mills would need to be changed but 
little to insure rotting of the wood in the shortest 
possible time. 

Two main facts must constantly be kept in mind 
when this subject is under consideration. These are, 
that a large proportion of the wood used already has 
fungus in it when it reaches the mill, and that if 
sound wood remains piled with such infected material 
it will become infected also and will be unfit for mak- 
ing pulp after a short time. 


Rot in Wood for Groundwood 


Such conditions in pulpwood affect the process of 
pulp-making in a number of ways. Mechanical pulp 
made from wood containing fungus is inferior in 
quality and is liable to rot if stored. It has been 


found at some mills that when groundwood has to be 
stored, it pays to carefully cull the wood and use only 
the sound sticks. The process of manufacture does 
not affect the fungus in any way execpt to separate 
it into great number of small pieces which are dis- 
tributed throughout the pulp. When such pulp is 
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stored, each piece of the fungus plant may set up a 
center of decay within the pile whether of laps or 
of bales. When such stored pulp is used for paper, 
the product is darker in color, weaker, has more 
specks in it, and the conversion loss is greater’. 


Rot in Wood for Chemical Pulp 
For chemical pulp, the use of decayed wood should 
not be permitted. Pulp made from such wood has 
been found to be dark in color. The yield per cord 
of wood is less, and the chemicals used in cooking 
rotted chips are wasted. When such wood is bought, 
a price equal to that paid for goou wood is paid for 





Fig. 1—Sticks of Pulpwood Partly Rotted 


something which both lowers the quality of the pulp 
and reduces the output of the mill. In some mills, 
wood containing rot is culled out and used separately 
for second quality pulp. 


Control of the Organisms Causing the 
Trouble 


If we are to control the rotting of wood and avoid 
it, it will be necessary to study the habits of a few 
of the fungi which cause the greater part of the trou- 
ble, and find out what needs to be done to avoid their 
appearance. Wood-destroying fungi are plants just 
as much as any of the green plants which we see 
every day. The distinguishing characteristic is that 
the body of the fungus plant’ is built. up al- 
~ 1 Kress, Humphrey, Richards. Some Observations on the De- 


terioration of Wood and Wood Pulp. The Paper Industry. October, 
1919, p. 526. 
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most directly from the organic constitutents 
of the wood upon which it lives, while the 
green plants are formed of organic materials 
produced within themselves from the carbon 
dioxide of the air, water, and mineral matter 
taken from the soil. Before the fungus plant can be- 
gin to grow, a certain amount of moisture must be 
present within the wood, and this amount of mois- 
ture is the limiting factor which it is necessary for 
us to study. Air and a proper temperature are usu- 
ally listed among the requirements of fungus growth, 
but as the presence of both is practically inseparable 
from pulpwood, as stored under present methods, 
these conditions need but little consideration here. 


Moisture in Wood Is Necessary for Fungus 
Growth 


The moisture requirement of the fungus is the one 
deciding factor which needs our careful attention. 


> 











Fig. 2—Humidity Box for Finding the Moisture Requirements of 
Wood-Destroying Fungi 


The fungus thrives only when exactly the right 
amount of moisture is present in the wood for it to 
grow. If too much moisture is present, it will not 
grow, and if there is not enough moisture it cannot 
grow. If we were to study one of the forms and 
found that its range was between 23 and 31% of 
moisture in the wood, then we would only need to 
store our wood so that it would contain either less 
than 23% moisture or more than 31%, to keep it safe 
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from attack by this fungus. However, there are dif- 
ferent varieties of fungi which are causing these 
losses and each one has its own particular moisture 
requirements. The problem seems thus to be a very 
complicated one, but what we need do is select a fun- 
gus with a low moisture requirement and find its ex- 
treme low limit. At the other end of the scale take 
another with a high moisture requirement and find 
its high limit. We will then have the two extreme 
points which limit the range of the various forms of 
fungus which are destroying our wood, and we have 
only to maintain the moisture in the wood we are 
storing outside of these limits to keep it safe from 
attack. 


Fungus Plants Have Definite Moisture 
Requirements 

It happens that the two varieties of fungi which are 
at the extreme limits of such a moisture scale are 
those most active in the rotting of all kinds of conif- 
erous woods used either for pulp-making or for 
structural purposes. Lenzites sepiaria, the most de- 
structive, is able to grow where comparatively little 
moisture is present. It is found on sticks at the tops 
of woodpiles which have not been disturbed for some 
time. It also grows in roofs where the wood is heated 
in summer to a high degree and dried out to a cor- 
responding extent. At the other end of the scale is 
found Fomes roseus. This fungus is found growing 
luxuriously on pulpwood sticks at the bottom of old 
piles, and also, flourishes in cool moist basements. 


Data as to Moisture Requirements 


To find what the moisture limits of the various 
fungi are, it will be necessary to carry on cultural 
experiments with each, where the moisture within 
wood is maintained constant for long intervals. 
Enough samples of wood will be used to maintain a 
complete series of moisture conditions, and living 
material of the fungus will be given an opportunity 
to grow on each. In some instances the wood will be 
too dry; in others perhaps too moist. But after a 
sufficient interval an examination of the wood will 
show which conditions satisfy the moisture require- 
ments of the fungi, and which ones do not. When 
such information has been secured, its application 
will be made by storing the pulpwood in such a way 
‘hat it will contain either more or less moisture than 
is required to satify any of the wood-destroyers. 

It will be necessary to carry on a careful study of 
the moisture in wood when stored in different ways 
and for different periods, so as to find what the mois- 
ture actually is in wood as stored at the mills. Ina 
single pile of wood, it will be necessary not only to 
find the variation in moisture in the various parts of 
the pile, but also in different parts of different sticks. 
When such data has been secured for all kinds of wood 
which have been cared for in all possible ways, we 
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can see which methods of storage produce in the 
wood such moisture conditions as do not satisfy the 
requirements of any of the fungi. We will then be in 
a position to store our wood in a thoroughly scien- 
tific manner and be confident that it will not deter- 


iorate. 


Deterioration in Chemical Pulp 


A similar>method of moisture limit experiments 
should solve the trouble with deterioration of chem- 
ical pulp in storage. The process of manufacture 
kills all wood-destroying fungus in the wood used. 
The organisms causing the trouble are moulds, which 
infect the pulp after it is made. The greater amount 
of damage is the production of discolourations and a 
weakening of the fibre in spots. These are the more 
serious the higher the quality of the pulp. The trou- 
ble occurs commonly in lapped pulp; in dried pulp 
it seems probable that the trouble comes either from 
allowing the pulp to get wet, or else in storing it in 
a damp, unventilated place. 


Deterioration in Mechanical Pulp 


The storage troubles with groundwood may be 
placed in two groups. Part of it commonly known as 
rusted or burned pulp is due to the action of some of 
the wood-destroyers which were probably in the wood 
before the pulp was made. Control of this trouble 
by drying the pulp to a point below the moisture re- 
quirements of any of the wood-destroyers is out of 
the question, so the alternative of keeping the pulp 
too moist might prove a satisfactory solution. Ex- 
periments have been planned to find what does take 
place when pulp is stored in tanks of water in the 
form of slush, laps or bales. If such measures do not 
succeed, something further, such as the use of a salt 
or preservative could be tried on the pulp whether 
stored in bales or in tanks. 


Outline for an Investigation 


The following outline is offered as a list of the var- 
ious points which could be worked into a comprehen- 
sive study of the problems of decay in pulpwood and 
deterioration in pulp as they affect the pulp and pa- 
per industry— 

1. Bibliography. 

2. (a) Statistics as to Losses, (b) Collection of 
samples showing material representing all forms of 
deterioration, (c) Determination of organisms caus- 
ing trouble. : 

3. Data as to conditions under which losses take 
place—(a) History of material, (b) Duration of 
storage for rate of deterioration, (c) Conditions of 
storage as to temperature and moisture. 

4. Moisture limits of a wood-destrower—(a) with 
high moisture requirements, (b) with low moisture 
requirements. 

5. Moisture in single sticks of wood—(a) sound 
sticks, (b) sound parts of decaying sticks, (c) heart- 
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wood, (d) sapwood, (e) peeled or (f) with bark on; 
(g) driven, (h) carried on cars and stored for—(i) 
1, (j) 2, (k) 3, or (L) more years, (m) in a high 
block pile, or (n) ranked piles. 

6. Moisture content in sound and unsound pulp 
during deterioration in the pile. 

7. Moisture limits of organisms with high and low 
moisture requirements which discolour pulps. 

8. Microscopic study of—(a) Wood containing 
fungus, (b) Material coming out on knotters and 
screens, (c) specks in pulp, (d) specks in paper, to 
determine the bearing which decay in the wood has on 
the problem. 

9. Decrease in yield of—(a) Mechanical pulp 





| 
Fig. 3—Fruiting-Bodies of the Wood-Destroyer Claudopus, Grow- 
ing on Groundwood Piles in the Yard at a Canadian Mill 


made from decayed wood, (b) Chemical pulp made 
from decayed wood. 

10. Lowering of quality in each kind of pulp—(a) 
as pulp, (b) when used for paper. 

11. Study of fungi which delignify wood as to the 
possibility of biological methods of making pulp from 
wood. 

12. Comporative chemical analysis—(a) of sound 
and decayed wood, (b) for nitrogen and sugar in 
driven wood when compared with natural wood. 

13. Grading and inspection rules for those who 
buy or sell pulp wood. 

14. Storage expermients with groundwood in 
tanks when kept—(a) Very moist, (b) Immersed in 
water which is frequently changed, (c) Immersed in 
water which is not changed, each with pulp in the 
form of slush, laps and bales. 

15. If 14 shows nothing of value, try the use of 
various preservatives and salts both in the pulp and 
in a solution surrounding it. 

16. Holding of pulp in cold storage. 

17. Storage pulp in atmospheres of various kinds. 


Solve the Problem by Co-operation 


The number of points listed and the diversity of 
the field to be covered seem to indicate that the un- 
dertaking of such a problem would entail an immense 
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amount of work to secure any results of value. The 
most satisfactory way of meeting the situation is for 
all who are interested to co-operate in every way pos- 
sible. The problem is hardly one which is suited to 
the research department of any one mill, however 
much a mill might profit by the results. At the same 
time, at a large number of mills, there are valuable 
pieces of information which would be very much ‘to 
the point provided they were collected and made 
available to everyone. 

Such an idea of co-operation has worked out very 
advantageously in the work upon decay in structural 
timber, which has been in progress for the past three 
years at the Forest Products Laboratories of Canada. 
During this time about 165 industrial plants of vari- 
ous kinds have been visited, and at more than 80 of 
these, it was found that roofs have been recently re- 
newed, or else would be renewed within a short time. 
In every case, an experiment in roof-building has been 
tried which was not a success. In building a new 
roof, it would happen that a tye of roof different from 
what had been used would be tried, but in the major- 
ity of cases, what would be tried would be something 
which someone else had tried without succes. Each 
mill had only its own experience for a guide in build- 
ing a new roof. All of the people with the 80 bad 
roofs co-operated in furnishing the writer with the 
results of their experienc. When the results of all 
of these experiments were examined and tabulated, 
with the weak points noted, it became possible to pre- 
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pare plans for an advance in the art of building roofs. 

Along the line of decay in pulpwood, no extensive 
experiments have as yet been carried to completion. 
If all information which is to the point were collected 
and made available to everyone, and if all agreed to 
co-operate in every way possible, we could plan a line 
of work which would result in a speedy solution of 
the problem. Mills with research departments would 
tackle certain definite sections of the pfoblem. Stor- 
age experiments on small lots of pulpwood and pulp 
could be carried on under actual. mill conditions in 
mills which do not have research facilities, and the 
Forest Products Laboratories could take on other 
parts of the problem for which mill laboratories are 
not suited. An important feature of the arrange- 
ment would be the formation of a central link in the 
organization which would act as a sort of clearing- 
house for collecting such information and making it 
available for all who could use it. It is suggested 
that the Forest Products Laboratories of Canada act 
in such a capacity. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to express his ap- 
preciation to F. J. Hoxie of Boston for numerous sug- 
gestions made in this connection and to thank the of- 
ficials at several mills who have already offered to 
co-operate or supply material for use in experimental 
work at the Forest Products Laboratories. Criti- 
cisms of the scheme, as outlined here, and sugges- 
tions as to points not mentioned which need atten- 
tion, will be welcome at any time. 


Exits and Fire Alarms 


Prepared by the Engineering Department of the National Safety Council 


E protection of human life from fire has often 
been overlooked or given only secondary consid- 
eration. by building designers and owners. 

Buildings which are fairly safe for the material stored 
or manufactured therein do not always offer equal 
security to the occupants. During the last ten years, 
several serious fires, involving heavy loss of life, have 
attracted general attention, so that today more 
thought is being given to this subject. 

To protect the occupants of buildings, it is neces- 
sary to prevent fires, as far as possible, and to provide 
means for extinguishing or controlling a fire, if it 
occurs, as well as to provide proper exits, alarms, 
and drills. Fire prevention, control, and extinguish- 
ment will be discussed in a future article. 

While all States and many cities have fire escape 
laws or ordinances, many of these are quite out-of- 
date, and seemingly ignore the tragic lessons taught 
by the Triangle Shirt Waist Company and other holo- 
caust regarding the inadequacy of old-style fire 
escapes. In only a few States can the employer feel 
assured that, by complying with legal requirements, 


he has actually given his workers a fair chance to 
escape in case of fire. Whether required by law or 
not, every factory or other work place should have at 
least two exits from each story, of sufficient size for 
the number of persons accommodated, so designed 
and constructed that the occupants can and will use 
them if a fire occurs. 


Types of Exits 


Those forms of exits are best which protect prop- 
erty as well as life, and which increase, rather than 
decrease, the convenience of the building for ordinary 
use. No exit, however, is efficient unless it is always 
ready for immediate use, and unless, when used, it 
will lead the occupants to safety. 

Various forms of exits are: 

(a) Horizontal exit—a door through a fire wall, or 
an outside balcony or bridge leading to another build- 
ing or division. 

(b) Exterior enclosed stairs—cut off from the 
building, and reached by balconies or vestibules. 
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(c) Interior enclosed stairs—fire-resisting enclos- 
ure with fire doors. 

(d) Interior stairs—not enclosed. 

(e) Elevator. 

(f) Outside stairs—not enclosed. 

(g) Outside fire escape, stairway type. 

(h) Outside ladder. 

(i) Special forms of fire escapes, such as chutes, 
poles, and ropes. 

The horizontal exit is believed by most fire protec- 
tionists to be the best for the protection of life, espe- 
cially where there are a large number of persons on 
one floor. The occupants, after passing through a 
fire door or across a bridge, are in a protected area 
from which they may descend in safety without 
excessive haste. 

Adequate stairways must, however, be provided 
for moving the occupants to the ground level as soon 
as they have passed through the horizontal exit, 
because there is a possibility of the fire spreading to 
a floor beneath them, and because the fear of fire 
may result in panic. 

The exterior enclosed stairway, or “smoke-proof 
tower,” completely separated from the building by a 
fire wall, is the safest medium for moving people 
downward, because it can not be seriously obstructed 
by smoke from a fire on a lower floor. As such stair- 
ways must be reached from each floor by means of 
an outside balcony, they are generally not suitable 
for every-day use. They are desirable as emergency 
exits in high buildings, especially where there is in- 
flammable material. -Some laws require this type of 
stairway under certain conditions. 

The interior enclosed stairway, commonly found in 
modern buildings, is surrounded by fire-resisting 
walls or partitions, the entrance at each floor being 
protected by a fire door. Such stairways are efficient 
both as fire exits and for every-day use. They are 
not quite so safe, in case of fire, as an outside enclosed 
stairway, because they may be obstructed by smoke 
if a door is left open. 

Open stairways and elevator shafts cannot be de- 
pended upon as fire exits. They act as flues and 
quickly spread the fire from one floor to the next. In 
new buildings of more than two or three stories 
open stairways should not be permitted. In exist- 
ing buildings, it is advisable, especially if there are 
a considerable number of occupants, to enclose the 
stairways with fire-resisting partitions. Such en- 
closures not only safeguard the occupants, but also 
protect the building and its occupants by preventing 
the rapid spread of fire from one floor to another. 
In the case of single-run stairs, the enclosure should 
include a passageway on each floor, from the foot of 
the stair to the top of the next stair, so persons may 
go from the upper floors to the street without leav- 
ing the enclosure. 

Outside open stairways, for general use, are often 
seen on two or three story factories. These are bet- 
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ter exits, in case of fire, than the ordinary fire escape, 
because the occupants are accustomed to using them. 
Each outside stairway should, if possible, be covered 
by a roof to keep off snow and rain. Windows should 
be protected as described in paragraph 19. Wooden 
stairways are not recommended; they require fre- 
quent inspection, and repair or replacement when 
they begin to rot. 

The so-called stairway-type fire escape is simply 
an outside stairway for emergency use. Many fire 
escapes built only “to comply with ‘the law” show 
several or all of the following defects: Flimsy con- 
struction ; excessive openings between platform bars ; 
inaccessibility. from workrooms or public passage- 
ways; lack of fireproof windows to protect against 
fire in lower stories ; lack of extension to street level; 
use on high buildings where height causes panic; un- 
safe condition caused by lack of maintenance; snow 
and ice; other obstructions. Fire escapes are also 
open to the following general objections, as com- 
pared with enclosed stairways: They furnish no 
protection to property ; they add nothing to the con- 
venience of the building for daily use; and, being 
never used except in emergency, when emergency 
and panic come the occupants often forget or do not 
know how to use them. 

It is nevertheless true that a stairway fire escape 
—preferably called an outside stairway—if properly 
designed, located, constructed, and protected, is a 
safe, efficient exit. 


Number and Charactér of Exits 


The National Fire protection Association recom- 
mends as follows: Two means of exit remote from 
each other must be provided from every building or 
section. Above the second floor, one of these must 
be an inside stairway or a smoke-proof tower, and 
the other may be an inside stairway or a smoke-proof 
tower or a horizontal exit or an outside stairway, 
except that where a building or section has horizontal 
exits to two or more buildings or sections, in or 
through each of which access may be had to an in- 
side stairway or a smoke-proof tower, no inside stair, 
smoke-proof tower, or outside stairway need be pro- 
vided. 

Exits shall be so arranged with regard to floors 
that there are no pockets or dead ends of appre- 
ciable size in which persons might be trapped. 

Doors giving access to means of egress must swing 
with the travel or slide across the travel, and there 
should be no obstruction to stairs or on stairs or on 
landings; provided, also that swinging doors during 
their swing shall preferably not reduce the effective 
width of the stairs or landings, and that swinging 
doors when open shall not interfere with the full use 
of stairs. : 

The distance from any point where a person may 
work to the nearest available exit shall not exceed: 
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(a) High hazard occupancy (inflammable mate- 
rial) 75 feet. 

(b) Moderate hazard occupancy (moderately com- 
bustible) 100 feet. ; 

(c) Low hazard occupancy (practically incombus- 
tible) 150 feet. 


Width of Exits 


The number of persons in any building, or on any 
floor thereof, should not be greater than the num- 
ber which can leave the building safely in case of 
fire. The number of persons who can safely occupy 
a building depends upon the aggregate width of exits. 
Neglect of this obvious fact was principally respon- 
sible for the loss of 150 lives in a New York factory 
fire, where there were two or three hundred em- 
ployees on one floor with only two narrow stairways 
and one poorly constructed fire escape. 


Exit Signs and Lights 


Exit signs should be freely used to guide persons 
toward safe exits, especially those of emergency 
character. When used at night, such signs should 
be illuminated or a light should be placed over each 
sign. Such lights should preferably be on a separate 
circuit. One member reports the use of illuminated 
arrows, pointing toward the exit, connected with the 
fire alarm circuit. 

Red signs and lights have commonly been used to 
indicate exits. Some Safety Engineers, however, 
now suggest that, as these signs and lights lead to 
safety and not danger, green should be used. 
A white sign on a green background is better than 
green on white. 


Maintenance 


It is essential to keep all exits free from obstruc- 
tions and ready for use at all times. Passageways 
of ample width should always be maintained, lead- 
ing to emergency as well as to regular exits; white 
lines, painted on the floor, may be used to indicate 
passageways. The windows and doors leading to 
emergency exits should be frequently inspected and 
tested to make sure that they will open easily. “Panic 
bolts,” which open by simply pressing against a bar 
or plate, are recommended for exit doors used by a 
considerable number of persons. 


Fire Alarms 


Lives have been lost by fire even in buildings fairly 
well equipped with exits, because the occupants on 
upper floors did not know of the fire until it was too 
late to get out. To prevent this, a reliable alarm sys- 
tem is necessary. The best is a system of electric 
or electro-mechanical bells or horns, on a closed cir- 
cuit, or combination open and closed circuits of the 
New Jersey type. These bells or horns should be 
sufficient, in number and size, to be heard through- 
out the building above the noise of machinery. They 
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should indicate, by the number of strokes or blasts, 
the station or floor from which the alarm was turned 
in. For detailed specifications for such alarm sys- 
tems consult the requirements of the New York In- 
dustrial Board and the New Jersey Department of 
Labor. 

Open circuit alarm systems are frequently found, 
and some of them have doubtlessly helped to save 
lives from fire. Such systems cannot be recommended 
for general use, because if the battery or other source 
of electrical energy fails, or if the circuit is broken, 
no warning is given. If a fire should then occur, the 
system would be inoperative when most needed. 
Where an open circuit system has been installed, it is 
essential to test it as least once each day, and to watch 
carefully the batteries and connections. 

Mechanical gongs, operated by pulling a wire or 
chain, are sometimes used in small factories where 
the hazard does not seem to justify the cost of a 
high grade electric system. Such gongs must be 
placed in a vertical line, one on each floor, all oper- 
ated simultaneously by pulling a wire which runs 
through all floors. The wire should be enclosed in a 
pipe, or otherwise guarded, so it will not become 
blocked, broken, or bent. Alarms of this type also 
require frequent inspection to make sure that they 
are in good order. Such alarms, however, are not 
generally recommended; some states prohibit them. 

It is not generally considered advisable to use the 
same bells for fire alarm and general call purposes. 
The alarm system should, however, be used whenever 
a drill is held. 

In very noisy or hazardous plants, automatic cir- 
cuit breakers and engine stops are often connected 
with the alarm system, to shut down some or all of 
the machinery when an alarm is given. Thetighting 
circuit, and the operation of elevators and fire pumps, 
should, of course, not be interrupted. If the engine 
is shut down while the machines are running, care 
must be taken to disconnect each machine before 
starting the engine again. 

A fire alarm system is valuable, not only for get- 
ting people out of the building, but also for summon- 
ing the private fire fighting brigade. Such brigades 
will be discussed in a future article. 





The Combustion Engineering Corporation, with of- 
fices at 11 Broadway, New York City, manufacturers 
of Type E Stokers, Coxe Stokers, Type K Stokers, 
Grieve Grates and other boiler room equipment re- 
lating to combustion engineering, announces with 
considerable regret the resignation of its Vice-Presi- 
dent, in charge of sales, Mr. E. P. Moritz. Mr. Mor- 
itz had been ill for some time previous to his resigna- 
tion, and owing to his continued ill health it has been 
necessary for him to retire from active business for 
some time. No successor to Mr. Moritz has been 
named by the company up to date. 
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Recovery Process 


By G. F. ENDERLEIN 


process by which the liquid used for cooking 

the wood is collected and worked over to make 
new cooking liquor. The more of the salts or chem- 
icals that are regained the better. The question is: 
where do the losses occur and how? This is a difficult 
question to answer, the losses being hard to stop, but 
some of the causes may be enumerated as follows: 

Incomplete washing of the pulp. 

Loss by foaming over in evaporator and tanks. 

Salts decomposing from the heat in the furnace 
and salts carried away mechanically by the draft. 

Loss of salts in the lime sludge from the causticiz- 
ing tanks. 

Loss in leaks at pipes, connections, valves, pumps 
and tanks, spattering out from tanks in making up 
the liquor. 

Following the recovery from department to depart- 
ment we may start with the 


B: the recovery of a black liquor is meant the 


Washroom 


The washing of the pulp is worked on the prin- 
ciple of diffusion—the pressing away of a heavy 
liquid by a lighter, which makes it possible to get a 
relatively concentrated liquid. The washing is done 
either in open or closed vats, the latter commonly 
called diffusers and mostly used at present, having 
some advantages over open vats. Open vats usually 
are larger in diameter than diffusers and take up 
more room, besides allowing a larger contact surface 
by washing, which hinders the concentration of the 
liquor. 

Diffusers are washed under hydraulic pressure 
where a liquid—the weak black liquor—may be 
pressed from one diffuser to the other, whereas, by 
the open vat, a storage tank has to be provided for 
the weak black liquor. 

With the diffuser system, washing has been tried 
in different ways in order to ascertain the shortest 
time necessary and least waste of liquor to get a pulp 
free from alkali. Among others, the continuous 
washing system where the last blown diffuser is con- 
nected to the drain of the previous blown, the wash- 
water being kept on the first diffuser in the series 
till the drain shows clear water. In the series are 
three to four diffusers, the liquor going from the 
bottom drain to the top of the next diffuser. But 
this system is not much used, the friction by press- 
ing liquid through so many diffusers being consid- 
- erable and the washing slow. . 


Brompton Pulp & Paper Company, Ltd., East Angus, Que. 
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Then there are diffusers washed after the old open 
vat system, each washed by itself, pumping weak 
liquor on fresh blow, and following up with water 
until clean. Strong black liquor from the diffuser 
drain goes to a storage tank for evaporator, the weak 
liquor being passed back to weak liquor storage. 

Then we have diffusers washing in pairs, this being 
considered a superior method. One diffuser is here 
washed down to weak and the drain then connected 
to top of fresh blown. Washwater is turned on to 
top of weak diffuser and hydraulic pressure applied. 
The friction of liquor passing through the pulp is 
limited, the washing being hastened by pressure on 
the washwater. The whole washing is accomplished 
inside of the diffuser, no tanks for weak liquor being 
needed, while impurities from the air are excluded. 
It is here that incomplete washing may result in a 
great loss of salts. Of course the washing cannot 
be driven any farther than where the liquor can be 
taken care of. The washing will be the more com- 
plete corresponding with the strength of the liquor 
used for cooking, and the less condensate from the 
steam by direct cooking there is mixed in with the 
liquor. The weaker the liquor from the digester, a . 
lesser quantity of liquor, having the necessary 
strength for the evaporator, can be washed out from 
the diffuser, consequently more weak black liquor 
than can be taken care of will be on hand, and has 
to be allowed to go to waste through the sewer. 

Another cause of excess of weak liquor is when 
the washing cuts through on a place in the pulp, leav- 
ing a part of it unwashed. A perfectly clean wash- 
ing of the pulp in each diffuser is seldom accom- 
plished, as it would bring the strength of the strong 
black liquor too low for economical evaporation, but 
the washing is driven as far as possible to reduce 
loss. 

By washing down to 4 degrees Beaumé before cut- 
ting off the flow of black liquor to storage tank, the 
average test of liquor in tank will be 8 to 9 degrees 
measured hot and not too weak for the evaporator. 
The diffuser ahead will be practically clean at that 
point, and the pulp, after the remaining very weak 
solution has been drained to sewer, ready to wash 
out. By indirect heating of the liquor in the digester, 
the black liquor from the diffusers will be of much 
higher density and a more thorough washing can be 
done, and still keep up the strong black liquor. The 
hydraulic pressure ought not to be too high, excessive 
pressure will only pack the pulp harder in the diffuser 
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and slow up the washing process. A pressure of about 
20 to 25Ib is in most cases as high as it may be kept 
without packing the pulp. In many cases, it may be 
too high; it will depend on local conditions. The 
washwater ought to be kept as hot as possible. 
The next department would be the room for the 


Indirect of Vacuum Evaporator 


Of vacuum evaporators, several are in use, the best 
known being the Yaryan, the Swenson, the Zaramba 
and the Scott. The two last mentioned are very much 
alike. Of all evaporators Scott’s is preferred on ac- 
count of its high chamber over the tubes in the steam 
chest. The loss in chemicals will mostly result here 
from the liquor foaming over at the evaporation. It 
is here that the high chamber in the evaporator effect 
counts, as it allows the vapor to separate easier from 
the foam on its way over to the next effect steam 
chest. Liquor drawn over as foam is lost in the drip 
from the following effect steam chest. The effects 
ought not to be filled higher than to allow the black 
liquor to just cover the top of the tube-sheet and 
allow as much room as possible for the separation 
of foam and vapor and make the work for the save- 
all light. The save-all is an expansion on the vApor 
line between effects with tubes and baffles, to sep- 
arate liquor from vapor, the liquor being led back to 
effect. As in most more effect evaporators, only the 
first effect is heated with live steam, and the other 
effects receive their heating from the vapor of liquor 
from effect ahead, each effect being under a lower 
pressure, respective higher vacuum, than the pre- 
vious effect. The condensate or drip from the first 
effect can therefore be used for washing or other 
purpose, but the drip from the other effects received 
from the vapor of the liquor contains bases injurious 
to the vapor and if used for washing will cause 
trouble for the men. Other losses may oc¢ur on 
account of leaky connections, valves and pumps. 
Leaky tubes will only cause a loss of liquor when the 
. evaporator is shut down, but as the pressure in the 
steam chest is higher than in the liquor side of the 
effect the condensate will be pressed back to the 
liquor again through the leaking tube and conse- 
quently cut down considerably on the efficiency of the 
evaporator. Indications of leaky tubes are found in 
the drip when the evaporator is shut down. 

The next department to be considered is the 


Black Ash Room, Furnace Room, Recovery 
Room 


In the recovery room, the heavy black liquor is 
worked over into green liquor, and, to make up for 
the losses, saltcake is added. To get a still higher 
density of the liquor after it has left the vacuum 
evaporator, it is fed to the disk evaporator. Of those 
are two commonly used: the Enderlein evaporator 
and the Carlson evaporator. The former, invented 
in 1887, is the older of the two and most in use. The 
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difference between the two, in a broad line, is that in 
the Enderlein evaporator the direction of the gases 
passing through is radial to the disks, whereas in the 
Carlson evaporator the direction is axial. As to which 
one is the better of the two may be a matter of opin- 
ion, but the Enderlein evaporator is in my opinion 
simpler in construction; the bearings are better pro- 
tected, disks easier to change, offers less resistance 
to the draft, while giving the same evaporating sur- 
face, and may be more as the evaporator can be made 
as long as wanted and disk rolls added. 

The purpose of the disk evaporator is not only to 
evaporate the water, but also to give the gases a 
washing and catch as much as possible of the salts 
mechanically carried away in the gases. The velocity 
of the gases in the disk ought not, therefore, be too 
high; this the width of the evaporator takes care of. 
A certain amount of carbonizing takes place as well 
with natural draft ; three-disk rolls have been consid- 
ered a good medium. Using a fan, four-disk rolls may 
be used to advantage. To lessen loss from leaks the 
body is made of iron below the center of the disk roll 
and then lined with bricks. The brickwork goes to 
the top of the disk roll, the top being covered by sheet 
iron, bent according to the disk roll, making the gases 
to turn over and mix before entering the next roll. 
Newer disk evaporators have been made of all-iron 
without any lining and have been found to work sat- 
isfactorily. The radiation on the brick-lined disk 
evaporator is of course much less, but the all-iron 
disk evaporator is lighter in construction. 

From the disk, the heavy black liquor is fed in the 
rotary by a 4-inch water-cooled pipe and evaporated 
down to black ash. The rotary, invented in England 
in 1853, consists of an iron shell 7 to 9 feet in diameter 
and 15 to 30 feet long, 9x 20 mostly used, with a 
larger opening toward the furnace and a somewhat 
smaller one toward the disk evaporator. To protect 
the rotary it is lined with bricks. The lining is made 
in several ways and different kind of bricks are used. 
Some rotaries are lined heavily toward the disk evap- 
orator and less heavy toward the furnace, making the 
inside tapered for a better feed, but this will only 
make the rotary unnecessarily heavy and put a heavy 
strain on trucks, rails and gears. The black liquor 
may even run too fast over toward the front and 
prevent a desired gradual drying out of the black 
ash. Two courses of bricks on short edge the whole 
length of the rotary has given satisfaction; that is a 
thickness of about 9 inches. A lining of common 
red bricks, well burned, wedged tight and using a 
mortar made up of cement and sand, will give a lining 
that will stand up as good as any and better than 
certain expensive linings like firebricks and fireclay. 

The lining nearest to the furnace is most exposed 
to wear on account of the heat and mechanical wear 
from the ash rolling and sliding down when the rotary 
turns over. Here, one course of bricks will have to 
be renewed about once in nine to twelve months. On 
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the other part of the rotary, two-thirds to three- 
quarters of its length, the lining will stay up for a 
long time. Of course the feeding of the black liquor 
to the rotary is of importance, as an irregular feeding 
of the rotary will shorten the life of the lining. Black 
ash that is too dry indicates that a burning of the 
' black liquor is taking place in the rotary, which will 
expose the lining and overheat it, and when a lot of 
black liquor is fed to the rotary and touches the over- 
heated lining, it will have a bad effect on it. A good 
black ash shall not be too dry. It ought to contain 
enough moisture so that it can be balled together. A 
fine, powdery black ash contains less combustible 
matter and will pack hard in the furnace, where a 
moist black ash will be porous. A greater amount 
of salts will be carried away by the draft when the 
ash is fine and dry, the reduction will be poorer, and 
the result in general will not be so good. A black ash 
that is too wet is as bad, since it is almost impossible 
to handle; it will run in the furnace and plug blow- 
pipes and spout. Therefore a careful feed to the 
rotary of black liquor as even as possible will result 
in a good run and protection of lining in rotary. The 
lip or lips of the rotary are lined with fire bricks, as 
these are exposed to direct fire. The black ash from 
the rotary is shoveled into the furnace mixed with 
saltcake to make up for loss in salts. Devices have 
been tried to get an automatic feed from rotary to 
furnace, but up to the present nothing satisfactory 
has been found. This arises from the fact that the 
black ash from the rotary is very difficult to get to an 
even consistence, and it consequently will plug and 
gum the apparatus used. 

The construction of furnaces is varied, but the 
small double furnaces with fire doors on top have 
advantages of their own. They are easy to ftre and 
keep filled, whereby a combustion in the mass takes 
place. When black ash is kept low in the furnace, a 
combustion more on the outside of the mass takes 
place, and the brickwork has to stand up against a 
strong heat, and the reduction will be less efficient. 
One of the losses of salts in the furnace is caused by 
the decomposing of salts by too strong a heat through 
driving up the air pressure in forcing the furnace. 
The blowpipes ought to be large enough to supply 
sufficient air for a combustion without having to raise 
the air pressure higher than six to eight inches of 
water. Too much air blown in furnace retards reduc- 
tion, and there may even be a partial oxidation. A 
poor reduction will result in a non-conversion of the 
saltcake to sulphide in the green liquor. As sulphate 
has no value in a cooking liquor, the less there is of 
it the better. It only brings up the density of the 
liquor and makes the causticizing process more dif- 
ficult. Another source of loss is when the air blast is 
too full and strong. When this is the case the ash, 
especially when very dry, will be blown in the draft 
and carried away through the chimney. 

The molten salts from the furnace are received in 
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a tank partly filled with wash liquor from the caus- 
ticizing tanks. When the smelt touches the liquor, 
explosions take place, and these are the stronger the 
hotter the liquid becomes and the greater quantity 
of smelt is running in the dissolving tank. These 
explosions spatter around the liquor and cause a loss. 
The dissolving tanks ought to be constructed so that 
the spattering out of liquor is eliminated as much as 
possible. If any quantity of the liquor is spattered 
up on the furnace, it will spoil the spout. To over- 
come all this the smelt has been let out on sand for 
cooling, and then put in the dissolving tank, but this 
has also its disadvantages in the higher cost of han- 
dling and because the reduced salts from the furnace 
oxidize very rapidly in the air. 

The last department in the recovery process is the 


Causticizing Room 

Here the green liquor from the dissolving tank is 
received and worked over in white liquor, or caustic- 
ized. The main loss here will be in the lime sludge. 
After causticizing, the liquor is allowed to settle and 
then drained off. The settlement or lime sludge left 
in the tank is then stirred up with water or with 
liquor from a previous wash and left to settle before 
drawing off. This is repeated several times, and at 
last the lime sludge, and the lighter is the lime sludge 
the harder it is to wash free from salts and the more 
of the salts will be retained by the sludge going to 
the sewer. A filter press is here of great help, but 
as no filter medium that would stand up against the 
strong liquor and work satisfactorily has been found, 
the process has to be divided up in two operations. 
First decanting of the strong liquor, and then press- 
ing out the sludge in the filter after it has been stirred 
up with a full charge of water. In this way practically 
all soluble sodium salts in the lime sludge are 
recovered. 





Loss Due to Scale Formation in Boiler Tubes 

Scale formation, be it on the inside or outside of a 
boiler tube, will decrease the heat transfer to the 
water contained in the boiler, and a large percentage 
of the coal will be lost due to the fact that the flu 
gases will leave the boiler at an excessive tempera- 
ture. The proper cleaning of tubes, therefore, be- 
comes of paramount importance, especially where 
impure feed water has to be used and the boilers are 
operated at relatively high ratings. 

Boilers should be cleaned internally at predeter- 
mined intervals; generally, frequent turbining of the 
three rows of tubes nearest the fire is sufficient, with 
a thorough cleaning of the entire boiler, at longer 
intervals. 





You cannot turn a ’possum into watch dog, because 
he believes in a policy of going to sleep at a critical 
time. Careless men have a brain somewhat similar 
to a ’possum, says the National Safety Council. 
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The Day’s Work 





HE day’s work counts— 
It isn’t what 
You mean to do a week ahead; 
It isn’t what you know you'll gain 
When all annoyances have fled; 
It isn’t what you dreamed and planned— 
Such hopes are but a phantom band— 
The day’s work counts. 


The day’s work counts— 
The foot you gained 
Since yonder sun dispelled the dark; 
Next week, next month, next year are vain; 
But to the present summons hark: 
How have you fared ahead since morn, 
In gathering life’s oil and corn? 
The day’s work counts. 


OT a 


The day’s work counts— 

It isn’t much— 

The gain of those few painful hours; 

But be content if there is shown 
Some product of those sacred powers 
Which guide each mind, uphold each hand. 
Strive with the best at your command— 

The day’s work counts. 


—Denver Republican. 
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Index Numbers of Paper 


Production Costs 


By GEORGE A. GALLIVER 
President American Writing Paper Company 


A Report Prepared by Request for the Annual Meeting of the Writing Paper Manufacturers’ 
Association, Held in New York City, April 14, 1920 


honesty is one thing; making progress by fore- 

sight and courage is quite another. The former 
attitude may be typified by the man who sits and 
waits for what may fall to his lot in the way of busi- 
ness through the grace of his customers. American 
enterprise at home and British enterprise abroad 
are, on the whole, in marked contrast to this, al- 
though they include many exceptions that prove the 
rule nevertheless. This contrasting attitude is rep- 
resented, of course, by those who exercise foresight 
and courage. Industrial foresight, like every other 
factor in human progress, does not descend upon 
people like rain, but comes only through individual 
thinking and striving. Business requirements in this 
day and age demand much food for thought—much 
data for guidance. One of the most important needs 
is to understand and appraise the practical signifi- 
cance of Index Numbers and Trends. Bankers, econ- 
omists, and some business men are already doing this 
as a basis for forecasting business, and their number 
is increasing daily. Every one of us in the paper 
business, in our opinion, will be well repaid for the 
time and study given to a consideration of Index 
Numbers appertaining to the Fine Paper Industry. 
The American Writing Paper Company, therefore, 
takes pleasure in submitting to you some results of 
its statistical work upon this important subject. 

An Index Number is a number showing the aver- 
age rise or fall of prices. There are many different 
methods of computing these numbers, but their re- 
sults usually agree approximately. Thus (to follow 
Prof. Fisher’s explanation), “if wheat has risen 4% 
since last month while beef has risen 10%, the aver- 
age rise of wheat and beef is midway between 4% 


. 4+10 
and 10%, or 7% (i. e. + =7). Then 107% is 


the “index number” for the prices of the two articles 
this month, on the basis of last month’s prices taken 
as 100%. Or: 


[Tron care of business by supervision and 


Last Month This Month 
104% 
110% 


107% 
The same method applies, of course, to more than 


two prices. Thus, if three. such prices rise re- 
spectively 4%, 4% and 10%, their average rise is 
4+4+10 ; : 
“oe ce 6% and the “index number” is 106 
as compared with the original price level of 100, 
taken as a base of comparison. 


“Such a calculation treats the commodities as 
equally important. If one commodity is more impor- 
tant than another, and we wish to be very particular, 
we may treat the more important commodity as the 
equivalent of two or three other commodities. Thus, 
suppose that wheat is twice as important as beef. If 
wheat rises 4% and beef 10%, the average rise of 


the two together, instead of being +30 


aes = 7, as it 
would be if the commodities were regarded as equal, 
_ 444410 

PE ge 
commodities, thus making the ‘index number’ 106 in- 
stead of 107. This is known as a ‘weighted’ average. 
If, reversely, beef is ‘weighted’ twice as much as 
4410+ 10 

bao tha = 8 and the 


= 6, just as though there were three 


wheat, the average rise is 
‘index number’ is 108.” 


Many Index Numbers are published regularly to 
measure the rise and fall in price levels. Thus, but 
to mention a few, we have Bradstreet’s, Dun’s, the 
Times Annalist Index Number of Food Prices, Index 
Number of Wholesale Commodity Prices computed 
by the United States Department of Labor, and Index 
Numbers put out in foreign countries, such as those 
of the London Economist, the British Board of Trade, 
Sauerbeck-Statist, the Annuaire Statistique, and 
many others. 


We may wish to compare the changes in the value 
of two different groups of commodities, as Food and 
Clothing. It. such cases, we usually begin with a 
certain bill of food and a certain bill of clothing, each 
of which would cost $100 at the same period. The 
costs of these definite bills are ascertained for the 
respective dates desired and the numbers placed in 
parallel are duly comparable. It is a common prac- 
tice to base the starting point at which the cost is 
assumed to be $100 as of the year 1913, since it is 
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TABLE A 
American Writing Paper Company 


INDEX NUMBERS 


Dat Wood Pul Rags P. Scra All Materials 
ati r 2 63: . Supplies Chemicals Materials Labor & Labo: 


1st, 1913, 4756 1229 1902 19665 5240 24905 
2nd, 1913, 5054 1314 19758 5240 24998 
3rd, 1913, 4793 1297 19693 5240 24933 
4th, 1913, 4834 1227 19664 
1st, 1914, 4662 19535 5240 
2nd, 1914, 4803 1174 19583 
3rd, 1914, 19609 
4th, 1914, 4971 19780 
ist, 1915, 4508 20132 
2nd, 1915, 4681 20356 
3rd, 1915, 4342 20013 
4th, 1915, 20750 
ist, 1916, 4423 24045 
2nd, 1916, 28881 
3rd, 1916, 8224 * 28891 
4th, 1916, 7819 28302 
1st, 1917, 6597 

2nd, 1917, 7121 35780 
3rd, 1917, 6532 34300 
4th, 1917, 6610 34249 
Jan., 1918, 35416 
Feb., 1918, 6906 

March, 1918, 7338 

April, 1918, 7381 | 

May, 1918, 7609 

June, 1918, 

July, 1918, 

Aug., 1918, 

Sept., 1918, 

Oct., 1918, 

Nov., 1918, 

Dec., 1918, 

Jan., 1919, 

Feb., 1919, 

March, 1919, 

April, 1919, 

May, 1919, 

June, 1919, 

July, 1919, 

Aug., 1919, 

Sept., 1919, 

Oct., 1919, 

Nov., 1919, 

Dec., 1919, 

Jan., 1920, 

Feb., 1920, 

March, 1920, 

April, 1920, 
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desirable in most of our price comparisons to com- 
pare with a pre-war standard. 

Undoubtedly, the price changes that have taken 
place since 1913 have resulted in a great deal of social 
injustice. Those whose income is derived from in- 
terest and dividends upon their investments find that 
the purchasing power of their income has been re- 
duced to about one-half of its former value. Again, 
those who work for salaries have usually been un- 
able to get salary advances equivalent to the rise in 
the cost of living. These injustices have been so 
great that Professor Fisher (of Yale University) 
has been urged to advocate the use of a gold dollar 
of variable weight, adjusted periodically to conform 
with the fluctuations of Index Numbers, instead of 
gold dollars of constant weight, as the basis or stan- 
dard of value. Thus it would be unnecessary to coin 
the gold. Bills or certificates would serve as the 
medium of exchange. The dollar-unit would be the 
standard of value only, stated in so many grains of 
bullion, and the bullion would have extremely limited 
circulation, chiefly between nations. When a man 
agrees to pay you a certain number of dollars, he is 
really agreeing to pay you a certain number of grains 
of gold, which has presumably a definite purchasing 
power of commodities, although, as a matter of fact, 
the actual transfer of the gold rarely takes place. 
But an ounce of gold today will buy, roughly, only 
half as much wheat, or corn, or copper, or cotton,.as 
in the days before the war. Of course, one of the 
primary reasons why most commodities have ad- 
vanced is the relative cheapness and abundance of 
currency. The value of gold itself has declined when 
the value of gold is measured by the commodities 
which it will buy. 


A Plan Suggested 


Professor Fisher suggests that the purchasing 
power of a dollar-unit shall be kept constant by sim- 
ply changing the nominal number of grains of gold 
in the dollar-unit. If this method of securing con- 
stancy is ever brought about there will be no more 
agitation for higher wages to keep up with the ad- 
vancing cost of living, nor will there be violent fluc- 
tuations in the prices of commodities, because the 
dollar will then always buy the same quantity of 
goods. If Professor Fisher’s plan is ever put in oper- 
ation, it will be necessary to construct very exact 
Index Numbers of commodity prices, and the Gov- 
ernment will need to find out how much wheat, corn, 
iron and other materials can be purchased for a given 
quantity of gold and express its findings periodically 
in the form of an Index Number. (The U. S. De- 
partment of Labor is now doing this very thing, issu- 
ing its index number of wholesale prices each month.) 

The proposition of Index Numbers assumes still 
greater importance at the present time owing to the 
fact that Europe is not on a gold basis. This is one 
of the reasons for the great drop in foreign exchange, 
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and it is very difficult for Americans to do business 
with Europeans, when the American is talking of 
money in terms of gold and the European is talking 
of money in terms of inflated paper currency. If both 
talked in terms of Index Numbers of agreed commo- 
dities their differences would be reconciled and the 
exchange bankers’ margins would disappear. 

This subject is admittedly a yery large one and 
is fraught with very far-reaching consequences. 
Enough has been said to bring its value and impor- 
tance strikingly to your attention. Price changes 
have been so violent since 1913 that the study of 
Index Numbers is of greater assistance to us today 
than ever before. 

It may be said that the Index Number does for the 
wide-awake business man in his office what a per- 
fected tool does for the up-to-date man in the shop. 


Six Groups Constructed 


The American Writing Paper Company has con- 
structed six groups of Index Numbers to show the 
changes that have taken place since 1913 in the prices 
of those commodities (numbering 54 in all) entering 
into the manufacture of paper. These Index Num- 
bers show the ratio of price changes in classes desig- 
nated Wood Pulp, Rags, Paper Scrap, Chemicals, Sup- 
plies and Labor. 

For instance, in constructing the Rag Index, we 
computed the cost of a definite number of pounds of 
rags, consisting of a certain number of pounds of 
“Thirds and Blues,” a certain number of pounds of 
“Twos and Blues,” and so on for seven other grades. 
The weight used for each one of the nine grades of 
rags was made dependent on the average amount of 
that grade of rag consumed in the whole range of 
American Writing Paper Company’s papers taken as 
a single product. The prices were obtained from our 
purchase ledgers, so that accuracy could be assured. 
A certain fractional part of these numbers was then 
taken so that the 1913 price would be equal to 100. 

A similar procedure was followed in the construc- 
tion of each of the Index Numbers of the other 
groups. 

The Wood Pulp Index Number includes various 
makes of Domestic and Foreign Sulphite, bleached 
and unbleached, Soda Pulp, and Ground Wood. The 
main items that make up the Paper Scrap Index 
Number are Magazine Stock, Folded News, and Shav- 
ings. In the construction of the Index Number 
marked “Supplies,” such items as Coal, Box Boards, 
Nails, Wires, Felts, Oil, etc., were considered. The 
Index Number marked “Chemicals” is based on the 
prices of Rosin, Starch, Alum, Bleach, Animal Size, 
Fillers, etc. Twenty-four items are used in com- 
puting the prices of “Supplies” and “Chemicals.” 

These Index Numbers (Table A) are appreciated 
better if thrown into a percentage form, ‘that is, if 
based upon 100, and we have accordingly reduced 
them (in Table B) to that form. 
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Dates 
Ist, 1913, 
2nd, 1913, 
3rd, 1913, 
4th, 1913, 
Ist, 1914, 
2nd, 1914, 
3rd, 1914, 
4th, 1914, 
Ist, 1915, 
2nd, 1915, 
3rd, 1915, 
4th, 1915, 
Ist, 1916, 
2nd, 1916, 
3rd, 1916, 
4th, 1916, 
Ist, 1917, 
2nd, 1917, 
3rd, 1917, 
4th, 1917, 
Jan., 1918, 
Feb., 1918, 
March, 1918, 
April, 1918, 
May, 1918, 
June, 1918, 
July, 1918, 
Aug., 1918, 
Sept, 1918, 
Oct., 1918, 
Nov., 1918, 
Dee., 1918, 
Jan., 1919, 
Feb., 1919, 
March, 1919, 
April, 1919, 
May, 1919, 
June, 1919, 
July, 1919, 
Aug., 1919, 
Sept., 1919, 


* Oct., 1919, 


Nov., 1919, 
Dec., 1919, 
Jan., 1920, 
Feb., 1920, 
March, 1920, 
April, 1920, 


TABLE B 
American Writing Paper Company 
INDEX NUMBERS 


Chemicals Materials Labor 

105 100 
94 101 
100 100 
100 100 
90 99 
87 100 
87 100 
101 

103 

104 

102 

106 

122 

147 

147 

144 

175 

182 


Materials 
& Labor 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
101 
102 
103 
101 
107 
120 


Paper Scrap Supplies 

97 100 
104 100 
102 100 
97 100 
95 102 
93 101 
97 101 
107 101 
84 105 
89 105 
87 105 
105 

118 

119 

119 

121 

138 

139 

140 

140 

178 

178 

178 

178 


Wood Pulp 


gexvesest 


See 


180 
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The resulting numbers for April 1, 1920, stood at 
the following values: Wood Pulp, 242; Rags, 302; 
Paper Scrap, 370; Supplies, 213; Chemicals, 262; All 
Materials, 264. This means that $2.42 is now re- 
quired to buy the same quantity of Wood Pulp that 
could be bought for $1 in 1913. In the same way, it 
requires $3.02 to buy the same quantity of Rags 
that could be bought for $1 in 1913. 

From this, it is evident that the price of Wood 
Pulp has advanced 142% since 1913, and the price 
of Rags has advanced 202%. The percentage of ad- 
vance is found by subtracting 100 from the Index 
Number. 

Chart No. 1884 shows the fluctuations that have 
taken place since 1913 in the prices of each of these 
“materials” groups. 

We have computed a composite Index Number 
(see Chart No. 1886) by averaging the Index Num- 
bers of these five groups of materials, giving greater 
weight, however, to those materials which are used 
in the greater amounts in our papers. This Com- 
posite Material Index Number stood at 264 on April 
1, 1920. The advance in price of all materials enter- 
ing into the manufacture of paper since 1913 has 
been 164%. 


Labor and Material Compared 


The Cost of Labor is the second item of greatest 
importance in the manufacture of paper, the cost of 
material coming first and constituting nearly two- 
thirds of the total cost of manufacture. To properly 
arrive at the labor numbers we have taken forty-nine 
classifications of Mill Labor such as that of Beater 
Engineers, Beater Helpers, Machine Tenders, Back 
Tenders, Millwrights, Yard men, etc., and found the 
cost of a given number of hours of labor for each 
group, the hours being weighted according to the 
proportion in which each kind of labor is used in 
making paper. A search was made in the payroll rec- 
ords and the cost of this same number of hours of 
labor was computed back to 1913. An Index Num- 
ber was then worked out for each date taken, which 
showed the fluctuations in Labor Cost. This Labor 
Index, compared with the 1913 value of 100, stood 
on April 1, 1920, at 257, which means that it takes 
$2.57 to buy the same number of hours of labor that 
could be bought for $1 in 1913, or, the cost of Labor 
has advanced 157%. It will be noticed on the charts 
that Labor did not advance in price so rapidly as did 
materials in 1916, 1917, and 1918. But at the pres- 
ent time, labor has advanced almost as much as have 
Materials, the respective Index Numbers being for 
Materials 264 and for Labor 257. 


The Index Numbers for Materials were then com- 
bined with the Index Numbers for Labor and the re- 
sulting number shows us the changes in the prices of 
Materials and Labor taken together. This final curve, 
it may be noted, keeps closer to the Materials curve 
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than it does to the Labor curve for the reason that 
Materials constitute a larger part of manufacturing 
cost than Labor in the paper business. The Index 
Number percentage for Materials and Labor (see the 
red curve on Chart No. 1886) stood on April 1, 1920, 
at 262. Since Labor and Materials constitute about 
four-fifths of the cost of manufacturing, it is evident 
that the prices that must be asked by the manufac- 
turer for his product move very closely in unison with 
this Index Number. As a matter of fact, however, 
many grades of paper did not advance in price to the 
same extent as Materials and Labor for the reason 
that certain elements of manufacturing cost, such as 
Power, Interest, Taxes, Depreciation and Overhead, 
generally have not scored as greatly since 1913. In 
Table A which follows, we give the actual value in 
dollars of each index, and in Table. B we have recal- 
culated each Index Number, so that the average price 
in 1913 will be 100. These tables should be preserved 
for comparison with the Index Numbers which we 
may issue in the future. 

Chart No. 1887 shows the variation in the com- 
posite Index Numbers of Paper Material Prices 
worked out by the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany as compared with the Index Numbers published 
by the U. S. Department of Labor, Bradstreet’s and 
Dun’s. It will be noted that these Index Numbers all 
rose at about the same rate, the advance starting at 
the close of 1915. In the middle of 1917 there was 
a recession in the Index Numbers. Another recession 
took place at the close of 1918, following the Armis- 
tice. In the spring of 1919 another rapid upward 
movement took place, as shown by curves in the 
chart. It is very interesting to note that in 1916 
paper prices advanced very rapidly and that their 
advance practically forecast the advances of other 
commodities. This might possibly be a forecast of 
the conditions of 1920. We might expect to find con- 
siderable divergency in the comparisons of the Paper 
Index Number curve with the other three Index 
Number curves, owing to the fact that paper mate- 
rials are limited to those used in one industry, 
whereas the other Index Numbers include a very 
large number of commodities of a very large number 
of industries. It is, therefore, all the more remark- 
able that our paper commodities conform so closely 
to the others, as shown in this chart. 


Application 


Some may say that all this is interesting but not 
particularly useful. Now that it is not useful we 
must emphatically deny. Do you question wherein 
lies its practical application to the manufacturer, 
merchant or laborer? The answer lies in the intelli- 
gence that is concentrated upon the data thus made 
available and the discernment of their significance. 
Anyone who expects to read it as easily as A B C will 
be greatly disappointed; a whole alphabet of mean--. 
ing lies in it. We can only indicate a few of the many 
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facts, questions or problems that are gratuitously Associate with them their causes. bi 

raised by the computations; for instance: Give weights proportionately to their individual 
Variations in each group and total of all by quar- causes. ' ob 

ters for 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917, and by Segregate the effects and consider them individ- 

months for 1918, 1919, and 1920, are available for ally. 

ready reference. Are similar causes in sight? 
Note the increases and decreases. If so, what weights can be predicted for them? 
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Are there seasonal Guvindticnn ? 


How can these causes be controlled or circum- 


vented if detrimental, or improved or accelerated if 
advantageous ? 


To what extent are present prices due to aiahnie 
of materials; to excessive demand? 
Have variations in the demand for certain kinds of 


Which materials fluctuate most widely in price? 
Do prices of certain classes of materials rise and paper been accompanied by variations in the prices 


fall together? 


of raw materials involved? 
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Why did prices recede in the fall of 1917? This signifies adaptation or adjustment, immedi- 
Forecasting is facilitated by the charts; note the ate or remote. 

last or end-pointing of each line or curve. * Progress lies in action; determine direction and 
Exercise your own judgment and project forward degree. 

each curve as you expect it will be extended. Should inventories be increased or diminished? 
What is the portent of this study? Should prices be lowered or raised? 
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Do not try to apply percentages to a single paper 
without adjustment. Numbers are each proportioned 
to quantity and value respectively of a composite of 
Writings, Ledgers, Fines, Covers, Books, Bristols and 
Specialties as produced by the American Writing 
Paper Company. They are, therefore, general ones 
for the whole Fine Paper Industry and not specific 
for any particular grade. 

We regret that the space of a single report like 
this does not admit of our giving you the 103 items 
in detail for the period covered. Study of the items 
would lead to many more questions and give point to 
their answers. 


Overheads and Contingencies 


It must not be overlooked that these numbers are 
not one hundred per cent complete for the purpose of 
determining absolute rises and falls in paper produc- 
tion costs. They are, however, absolutely complete 
and accurate for the group-costs referred to. The 
other group-costs, not included in these data (which 
is the only reason for its lack of completeness) are 
those of Overheads and Contingencies. While Over- 
heads are fairly constant, Contingencies fluctuate a 
great deal. The Contingencies in manufacturing for 


Salesmen’s Assn. of 
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the month of February were almost unprecedented in 
their enhancement of Production Costs; freight tie- 
ups, embargoes, car and locomotive shortages, in- 

creased costs of maintenance and repairs, power trou- _ 
bles, unsatisfactory labor conditions, shortages of 
coal, pulp and other materials, reducing or shutting 
down production, and other difficulties had to be con- 
tended with. Thus it can be appreciated that Con- 
tingencies become very important integral factors in 
Cost of Manufacturing. As a rule, they escape the 
ordinary accounting for price-Making purposes and 
are realized only when books are closed and profit 
and loss accounts for the fiscal periods are arrived at. 

The American Writing Paper Company takes pleas- 
ure in submitting these data to its friends, the manu- 
facturers and merchants of fine papers, for their in- 
formation and study. We hope that what has been 
found of great benefit and convenience to us will also 
be serviceable to others. We believe that in this 
work we are contributing something of real value to 
the Fine Paper Industry. 

We hope to issue a similar study upon the subject 
of Trends, derived from Statistical Investigations, 
and, later on, another study of Index Numbers based 
upon Selling Prices of Standard Grades of Paper. 


the Paper Industry 


Articles of Association 


1. NAME 
This Association shall be known as the Sales- 
men’s Association of the Paper Industry. 

2. AFFILIATION 
It shall affiliate with the American Paper and 
Pulp Association as an Associate Member and 


be entitled to all privileges of such Associate _ 


Membership. 
3. PURPOSE 
The purpose of the Association shall be: 
To bring about wider acquaintance among 
those engaged in the selling or promotion of 
sales in the paper industry, manufacturing and 
converting, and to promote an esprit de corps 
among its members. 


(a) 


(b) To raise the efficiency of sales methods by 
proper educational features. 

(c) To establish universally recognized standards 
of salesmanship. 

(d) To effect and promote the development of the 
highest sales ethics among its members. 

(e) To effect increasing new uses and sales of 


paper and paper products. 
To do all other things that may be lawful for 


the advancement of the Association. 


4. MEMBERSHIP 
Any salesman, sales manager, or advertising 


(f) 





manager, or other individual directly and ac- 
tively employed in sales or sales promotion 
work by the paper manufacturing and convert- 
ing industries, shall be eligible to make appli- 
cation for membership. 
Applications for membership shall be referred 
by the Committee on Membership to the em- 
ploying company for certification. 'The Com- 
mittee on Membership shall have full power 
to act. 
In case a member leaves the sales department 
of the paper manufacturing or converting in- 
dustry the membership becomes automatically 
inoperative. 
5. OFFICERS 
The officers of the Association shall be: Pres- 
ident, not more than four Vice-Presidents, Sec- 
retary, and Treasurer. (The Secretary-Treas- 
urer may be one person). There shall also be 
an Executive Committee. 
The Executive Committee shall consist of the 
elective officers, the Chairman of each Stand- 
ing Committee, and the Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association, ex officio. 
A Nominating Committee shali be appointed 
by the Executive Committee at a regular meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee preceding the 
Annual Meeting. 
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6. ELECTIONS 


The President and Vice-Presidents shall be 
elected at the Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion and shall serve for a term of one year or 
until their successors are elected and qualified. 
The Secretary and Treasurer shall be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee and shall 
hold office at its pleasure. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
.There shall be three Standing Committees con- 
sisting of the President and Secretary, and 
not less than three other members appointed 
by the President, one of whom shall be Chair- 
man. The Committees shall be: Member- 
ship, Educational and Social. 
Other Standing Committees may be similarly 
appointed from time to time as deemed neces- 
sary by the President. 
The Presidents of the Association upon retir- 
ing from office shall automatically become 
members of an Advisory Board and shall be 
privileged to meet with the Executive Com- 
“ mittee. 
At all meetings of the Executive Committee 
the Advisory Board shall be entitled to but one 
vote regardless of the number of members 
thereof. 


8. DUTIES OF THE OFFICERS 


The President shall preside at all meetings and 
shall perform the duties usually pertaining to 
the office of President. He shall be, “ex of- 
- ficio,” a member and Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The Vice-Presidents shall perform the duties 
of the President in his absence or disability. 
They shall be, “ex officio,” members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

The Secretary shall be the Executive Officer 
of the Association under instructions of the 
Executive Committee. He shall keep proper 
and complete records of all meetings and form- 
al actions of the Association and its Com- 
mittees and shall have the custody of all its 
records and papers in general. He shall, to 
’ the best of his ability, keep members informed 
on all matters connected with the industry 
which accord with the purposes of the Asso- 
ciation as defined above and shall perform such 
other duties as may be appointed from time to 
time by the Executive Committee. 

The Treasurer shall have the custody of and 
receive and disburse all funds of the Associa- 
tion. He shall keep proper books of account 
and shall give bond in such sum as the Execu- 
tive Committee may prescribe. 

The Executive Committee shall have general 
supervision and direction of all the policies, 
affairs, property and funds of the Association. 
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9. MEETINGS 

The Annual Meeting shall be held during the 
month of April in each calendar year. Other 
meetings shall be held upon the cali of the 
President or at the written request of three or 
more members of the Executive Committee, 
the notice of which shall be mailed each mem- 
ber at least ten days in advance of the meet- 
ing. 

10. QUORUM 
At all meetings of the Association a quorum 
shall consist of one-third of the active mem- 
bers of the Association. At all meetings of 
the Executive Committee a quorum shall con- 
sist of two-thirds of the total members. In 
each case a majority vote of the members 
present shall prevail. 

11. DUES ‘ 
The expenses of the Association shall be pro- 
vided for by dues from each member. The 
dues for members of the Association shall 
be per year, payable semi-annu- 
ally. 
Any member in arrears for dues for the pre- 
ceding year may not be privileged to vote at 
the Annual Meeting. If over one year in ar- 
rears for dues the membership may be re- 
corded as withdrawn. 

12. AMENDMENTS 
These articles, or any of them, may be 
amended or repealed by a vote of two-thirds of 
the members present at any regular meeting 
of the Association, or at any special meeting 
called for the purpese, provided that written 
notice of sucn amendment has been given to 
the members of this Association by the Secre- 
tary at least ten days in advance of such meet- 
ing. 








Curtis Company Uses Lots of Paper 
Nineteen million do ’ worth of paper will be 
used during 1920 by the Curtis Publishing Company, 
in its three magazines, the Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal and Country Gentleman, 
according to Business Manager Collins, of that com- 


pany. 


James P. Tyrrell has been elected Secretary and 
General Manager of The United States Paper Cor- 
poration, 500 North Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago. 
Mr. Tyrrell is well known in the paper trade of the 
“Industrial West” and especially in Chicago. For 
eighteen years he has served as salesman with the 
Western Manager of the International Paper Com- 
pany. He has been a careful and thorough student 
of paper in every grade and the fact that he has had 
a continuous connection and experience with the In- 
ternational, is proof conclusive that Jim Tyrrell is 
admirably fitted for his new duties. 
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Paper and 


E By WILLIAM D. KURZ 





The writer has had wide experience in the inspec- 
tion of electrical equipment in paper and pulp mills, 
and outlines in the following article some of what he 
has found to be the most common defects.—Editor. 





HE paper and pulp mills are not the most favor- 
able plants in which to install electric wiring 
and apparatus, because of the moisture and 

acid fumes with which they have to contend. For 
‘this reason, the electrical wiring, motors and appa- 
ratus need careful and continual attention to keep 
them up to the standard of “safety first” laws and 
free from leaks or grounds on the lighting and power 
wires, which are some of the common defects found 
by inspecting these plants once or twice each month 
in the year. : 

Mills taking power from power companies through 
high tension transformers should see to it that one 
phase of the secondary current is permanently and 
effectively grounded. This precaution is taken to 
obviate the danger to life. Should the primary coils 
break down in the transformers by lighting or other 
causes, the high tension-current can not enter the mill 
if the installation is properly grounded. 

The use of balancing coils instead of transformers 
on lighting circuits when stepping the currents down 
from 440 or 220 to 110 volts is bad, for the reason that 
should a ground appear on the 440 or 220 volt circuits, 
any person getting in contact with the 110 volt light 
‘circuit standing on the cement floor would receive a 
shock equal to the high voltage and that would be 
dangerous to life. I have had a number of these 
balancing coils taken out and replaced with trans- 
formers. 

Conduit piping, motor starters, and motor frames 
should be permanently and effectively grounded, that 
persons might not receive a dangerous shock by 
touching any of this electrical apparatus. 

Heating or leakage is caused when joints on the 
lighting and power wires are not properly soldered or 
taped. Lighting and power circuits are often over- 
loaded, causing the wires or conductors to become 
overheated by being overfused.. The Underwriters’ 
rules do not allow more than twelve 55-watt lamps, or 
660 watts, on any one lighting circut, and should be 
fused up with 6-ampere fuses. I have found these 


fuses as large as 30 amperes, which is a dangerous 
practice. 


The Care of Electrical Equipment in 
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Pulp Mills 


Grounds or leaks appear. This means a loss in 
power, and should be traced up and removed as soon 
as possible. 

Throwing drop cords over grounded objects, such 
as steam, water or sprinkler piping, is a dangerous 
practice, and may cause fire should the insulation on 
the cord become worn off. 

Brass shell lamp sockets should not be used on drop 
cords or extension lights, as there is great danger of 
receiving shocks in handling them. The hard rubber 
or porcelain sockets are safe to handle. 

Defective lamp or brewery cord should not be used | 
by millwrights or other workmen, as frayed out or 
defective insulation may cause a severe shock, and, if 
not fatal, may cause a worsen to be thrown into 
moving machinery. 

Overfusing light and power circuits is a dangerous 
practice, and may cause fire or the motors to burn 
out; I have found cases where copper wire has been 
used in place of fuses. 

Incandescent lamps close to running belts will 
cause the filament to become ruptured, even when 
the lamp is not burning, due to the static electricity 
from the running belt. This same trouble can occur 
when a lamp is close to paper that runs from the cal- 
endar stack to the reel. The only remedy is to keep 
the lamps two feet away, at least. 

I have found variations from 10 to 20 per cent in 
the voltage constant on lighting circuits; that is, the 
voltage would run as high as 135 at times, and the 
mill was using 110-volt lamps on the system, causing 
enormous bills for lamp renewals, due to this poor 
voltage regulation. The only remedy for this is to 
improve the voltage regulation. 

Do your switchboard instruments read correctly ? 
Have they ever been re-calibrated? This is very | 
essential in power plants; otherwise operators can | 
not run thé plant right. I have found variations in | 
switchboard instruments from 10 to 15 per cent. 

I have pointed out some of the most common 
defects found in paper and pulp mills, and beg to say 
that the electrical equipment is one of the best and 
safest things in the plant, provided it is properly in- 
stalled and receives the right kind of inspection the 
year around. On the other hand, it is the most haz- | 
ardous, if not given the proper attention. A steam — 
leak can be heard and seen ; a gas leak can be detected «| 
by the odor, but an electrical leak can only be-detected: - 
by tests or measurements. ' 
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This subject is one of great importance to the pulp 
and paper industry and has received altogether too 
little attention from the manufacturers in the past. 
It is hoped that this article will be helpful —Editor. 





constantly mounting operating costs, and a 

very real labor unrest, are some of the factors 
which have in the past few months driven manufac- 
turers to a closer scrutiny of all possible means for 
increasing output with a minimum of new invest- 
ment. And under this scrutiny, artificial lighting 
has been brought into its own,—not in the sense that 
there has been any sudden and wonderful improve- 
ment in lighting conditions, but rather in the sense 
that there is unmistakably a new attitude toward 
light, an appreciatidn of its possibilities. 

Illuminating engineers have been slowly feeling 
their way toward artificial lighting standards com- 
parable with, or excelling, daylight standards. The 
advantages of good lighting have been long apparent 
to them, but the difficulty of setting a dollars and 
cents valuation on these advantages has made it dif- 
ficult to “sell” the idea of improved lighting to the 
men who pay the bills. Every improvement in illumi- 
nants and lighting equipment has been used to advan- 
tage and lighting standards have advanced accord- 
ingly, but progress has not been so rapid as might 
have been expected. The instructions of the buyer 
have been almost invariably worded in one of two 
ways, either, “Give me a new lighting system which 
will provide as much light as my present one at a 
lower cost,” or, “Give me a new system which will 
provide as much light as possible at no increase in 
cost.” 

Working under instructions of this nature, and 
with little definite data on the cash value of good 
lighting to present, the illuminating engineer has been 
forced to go slowly, conservatively, making sure of his 
way at all times. He has never made the mistake of 
giving a customer an overstock of light. The result 
has been that all the while that lighting standards 
have been gradually rising, the feeling toward light 
has been undergoing a slow but steady change. The 
war suddenly brought enormous pressure to bear 
upon manufacturers, and night operation of factories 
became of great importance; and light that would 
permit fast, accurate work also became of great ini- 
portance. Then came the. tests * which are destined 


#4 Re “« Four Conclusive Tests of Productive Value of Good Factory 
Lighting,’’ Electrical Review, March 22, 1919. 


G sen of materials, excessive building rates, 


Lighting for Profit 


J. R. COLVILLE 






to go down in lighting history, where the Common- 
wealth Edison Co., of Chicago, replaced ordinary 
lighting systems in several plants with systems 
where the intensity was not half again or even twice 
as high as the prevailing practice in similar types of 
plants, but where the intensity was actually three 
to six times as high, or even higher. The result was, 
of course, an increased cost of lighting, a cost several 
times as much as these plants had been accustomed 
to, a cost which would have been excessive were it 
not for the fact that average production, as shown 
both by the records of the test engineers and of the 
plants themselves, increased from 10 to 35 per cent! 
And the lighting cost, though large as lighting costs 
go, amounted only to from 0.9 to 5 per cent of the 
pay roll alone. No increase in floor area, no increase 
in forces, no remodelling of the plant or installing of 
expensive machinery, but simply the furnishing of 
the workmen with plenty of light was responsible for 
this increased production. 

An incident which occurred in one of the plants 
during these tests shows, perhaps better than any 
quantity of figures, the feeling of the executives 
toward the new lighting system. It had been under- 
stood that accurate production records would be kept 
over a considerable period, the old and the new 
systems being used alternately each month. When 
the time came to revert to the old system after the 
new one had been in operation for one month, the 
management expressed its regret at breaking up the 
program as originally planned, but insisted that the 
new system be left in service. The gathering of data 
was admitted to be important, but it was felt that 
the increased output was of considerably greater im- 
portance as far as that particular plant was concerned.. 


Measurement of Illumination 

The tests referred to have been given wide publicity 
through the channels of the class journals, through 
conventions of engineering societies, and through 
direct advertising. How much of the present interest 
in lighting is due to the data presented can not be 
estimated, but the fact remains that the new interest 
is here. The foot-candle, the unit of illumination 
measurement, is no longer a technical term, limited 
in application to strictly engineering discussions. 
Laymen are using the term, and using it intelligently. 
Few could give a definition of just what a foot-candle 
is, but many know that it is a measure of illumination 
intensity, the “thickness” of the “layer” of light upon 
working surfaces, if you please; that it corresponds 
to the common unit of temperature, the degree 
Fahrenheit, and that it can be used intelligently even 
though its derivation and its technical definition are 
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Insufficient iluumination of 
surrounding areas, resultin, 
in extreme contrast as op- 
erators look up from work 























The light. coloring of walls 
and ceiling and a clean floor 
result in a satisfactory il- 
lumination of the upper areas 
of the room and a conse- 
quent cheerful appearance, 
although opaque reflectors 
- allow no direct light to reach 








Insufficiently shielded lamps 

of large size cause serious 

direct glare. The smeali 

number of lamps results in 

dense shadows between 
beaters 
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Paper coating machines il- 


luminated very satisfactorily — 


by means of overhead gen- 
eral illumination only 


The uniform distribution of 

light and pleasing effect in 

this beater room is obtained 

with overhead general light- 

ing, utilizing large Masde Cc 

lamps and bowl-enameled 
steel reflectors 


A well lighted rag room, 
with low intensity of gen- 
eral illumination, and addi- 
tional lighting over the sort- 
ing and cutting benches 
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not understood. Few, indeed, when they use the 
common unit of length, the yard, think back to the 
platinum-iridium bar held at Paris whose two 
scratches are exactly one meter apart when the tem- 
perature of the bar is at a certain definite point. 
The foot-candle is the measure of illumination inten- 
sity at work, and as such it is used. 

A few weeks ago, there came to the illuminating 





Calender end of a well lighted machine room. 
engineer of a lamp manufacturer a request for an 
illumination layout quite different from the type of 
request referred to earlier in this article. This re- 
quest, which came from an industrial plant, asked for 
light in terms of lumens. A short time ago, no one 
outside the laboratory knew what a lumen was. It 
is a first cousin to the foot-candle, and the relation 
between the two is simple. In a broad sense, the 
lumen is a measure of the quantity of light. A 
quantity of one lumen will illuminate an area of one 
square foot to an average intensity of one foot-candle. 
But to get back to this request,—the wording was 
in effect as follows: “We want a lighting installation 
guaranteed to give 1,800,000 lumens on the working 
plane.” The total area to be lighted was given as 
260,000 square feet. Translating this request into 
terms of foot-candles, we find that this industrial 
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plant wanted an average intensity of 7 foot-candles. 
This statement does not seem important to those 
unfamiliar with lighting until it is pointed out that 
the illuminating engineers of the lamp manufac- 
turers would have been glad to get 3 or 4 foot-candles 
in this plant as recently as three or four years ago. 
Now this plant comes to a lamp manufacturer’s engi- 
neer asking him to guarantee a 7 foot-eandle installa- 








The additional intensity of illumination for the calenders is here provided by increasing 
the number of overhead lighting units at this point 


tion. The plant wants this light because its manage- 
ment knows that the return on the investment is 
increased output, increased safety, and decreased 
spoilage, will make the expenditure a profitable one. 

The case of a foundry recently came to the writer’s 
attention which illustrates a feature of good lighting 
commonly ignored. The work in a foundry is, in 
general, not exacting; there are no fine measurements 
to be taken, no difficult inspections, no work requiring 
close application for long periods of time. Lighting 
intensities which have been recommended for foun- 
dries have therefore been low,—two foot-candles is, 
perhaps, the common figure. This company con- 
ducted experiments with lighting and when-it came 
to build its new plant, the foundry specifications 
called for 10 foot-candles. More light than the work 
requires? Yes, but the workmen will find a stimula- 
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tion under this splendid lighting which the plant is 
confident will be apparent in the output of the foun- 
dry. And the management realizes that the extra 
cost of good lighting over poor is so small an item 
when other overhead expense is figured as to be 


BOWL 
A 


METAL CAP DIFFUSER 


negligible. It is unusual to find & foundry buying 
psychological effect. . 


The Foot-Candle Meter 


In a recent issue of a popular magazine, this here- 
tofore prosaic subject of lighting is discussed at 
length. And a considerable part of the article is 
Biven over to a discussion of a little instrument called 


SEMI- ENCLOSING 





SEMI-INDIRECT 
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been on the market for years. What he does consider 
important is the fact that this foot-candle meter is 
small, light in weight, inexpensive, and so simple 
that anyone can make readings with it. He sees the 
possibilities which exist in the application of the in- 


RLM STANDARD DOME 





rie 
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strument, in the use of it by shop foremen and the 
workmen themselves, by store management, by the 
men who pay for artificial lighting. When we feel 
chilly we glance at a thermometer and say, “65 
degrees, no wonder I felt cold.” It is not too much 
to believe that we will some day read a foot-candle 
meter and say, “only 3 foot-candles, no wonder I 
thought the light was poor.” In one case we now 








Typical industrial-lighting fixtures 


TOTALLY INDIRECT 


Typical office-lighting fixtures 


the Foot-Candle Meter which is designed to measure 
illumination intensities directly in foot-candles. 

It is not the invention of an instrument which 
measures illumination intensities upon which the 
author depends for the interest of this part of his 
story. Illumination measuring instruments have 


turn on the radiator or call up the janitor, in the 
other we will have the lighting units cleaned, or do 
whatever else may be required. When production 
slumps in a certain section of a plant, one of the first 
things the superintendent will do will be to take foot- 


candle meter readings. 
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Lighting Codes 

The industrial commissions of various states are 
doing a work very much to everyone’s advantage in 
the establishment of lighting codes. The intensities 
specified in these codes as mandatory are such foot- 
candle intensities as are felt to be necessary for the 
safety of the workmen. It is surprising ‘how many 
accidents are due to inadequate lighting. Mr. R. E. 
Simpson of the Travelers’ Insurance Company, speak- 
ing before the Illuminating Engineering Society at 
the recent convention in Chicago, stated that the 
casualties of the American army during our nineteen 
months’ participation in the war were slightly under 
400,000, or at the rate of 250,000 per year. 
figure includes deaths in battle, from sickness, from 








It is an important safety measure to provide sufficient illumination 
in the basements below the beaters and machines that these portions 
may be traversed without danger — 


wounds, those lost at sea, the wounded, and those 
injured through an accidental cause. During a one- 
year period in this country, Mr. Simpson stated, the 
number of accidents due to inadequate or improper 
lighting exceeds the yearly rate of our war casualties, 
as mentioned above. Surely the need of sufficient 
light to prevent avoidable accidents is apparent when 
this statement is considered. The fact that the man- 
datory intensities specified in the codes were decided 
upon with a view to safety alone, however, must be 
recognized and distinctly understood, for the intensi- 
ties required in so-called productive lighting, that is, 
in lighting for profit, are far above those required for 
safety. 

In this article, the writer has not attempted to say 
what good lighting is. The difference between poor 
or fair lighting and really good lighting must be seen 
to be appreciated. A few photographs have been 
included to give some idea of this difference. The 
writer speaks from experience when he says that 
really good lighting: is felt as well as seen. There is 


This. 
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a positive sense of stimulation when one enters a 
shop where, say, ten-foot candles of properly diffused 
light of good color quality are evenly distributed over 
the entire working area. 

Mr. Spaulding’s series of articles which appeared 
in earlier issues of “The Paper Industry” discusses 
the requirement of good lighting and how these re- 
quirements may be met. The purpose of these 
articles was not to make illuminating engineers of 
the readers, but rather to help them to judge lighting. 
It is a fact that many plant managers who realize in 
part at least the value of good lighting and who take 
pride in the lighting of their plants are operating 
under lighting conditions which are deplorable in 
many respects. Glare, the greatest enemy of good 
vision, which works so insidiously that we often 
suffer the effect without suspecting the cause, will 
find a way to intrude and do injury at every oppor- 
tunity. Sharp, dense shadows will be in evidence 
unless the design of the system is correct. The 
illuminating engineer has met and overcome these 
obstacles and knows how to avoid them. It is for 
the plant manager, the superintendent, the man re- 
sponsible for production, to realize the need for good 
lighting, to convince himself that the most profitable 
investment he can make is in improved lighting, to 
say “give me the right kind of a lighting system.” 


‘It is for the illuminating engineer to supply the 


system. 





Paper Manufacturer Wins $1,000.00- Prize 
_in Tier-Lift Truck Contest 


The first prize of $1,000.00, offered by the Lake- 
wood Engineering Company, Cleveland, for the best 
treatise on industrial haulage, using Lakewood Tier- 
Lift Trucks, was awarded by the committee appointed 
by the Society of Industrial Engineers to Clarence 
Irving McNair, Jr., of Cloquet, Minnesota. Mr. Mc- 
Nair, who is secretary of the Northwest Paper Com- 
pany of Cloquet, won the prize with a paper entitled 
“Analysis of the Application of the Tier-Lift Truck 
to the Pulp and Paper Industry.” The treatise indi- 
cates the possibilities of considerable savings in the 
handling of ground wood pulp by Tier-Lift to and 
from storage either with or without a steam house 
process. The arrangement suggested by Mr. McNair 
would effect a reduction of wood pulp losses due to 
deterioration from the growth of fungi or to disin- 
tegration from over-long storage. 

F. L. Usner with L. V. Estes, Inc., of Chicago, re- 
ceived honorable mention. Mr. Usner’s paper, “The 
Tier-Lift Method Applied to the Paper Industry,” is 
an excellent supplement to Mr. McNair’s treatise. It 
deals with the handling of baled rags and paper mak- 
ing stock, and contains valuable suggestions for the 
handling of finished rolls of paper. 

The Award Committee pronounced the standard 
of papers submitted unusually high. 
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Fuel from: Sulphite Liquor 


By GEORGE BARSKY and RALPH H. McKEE 
Department of Chemical Engineering, Columbia University 
Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
om April 14, 1920, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 


liquor nuisance with a moderate profit or even 

with only avoidance of loss is of interest to 
many if not to all sulphite mills. The great develop- 
ments of the last few years in boiler design and boiler 
practice, the burning of powdered coal and of oil, have 
made possible the use at a profit of concentrated 
waste sulphite liquor as a fuel. We wish to emphasize 
that we do not consider the use of sulphite liquor as 
a fuel to be the ultimate use of that material. 
Amounts of sulphite liquor are being used for tan- 
ning, as a core binder, for briquetting, etc. Undoubt- 
edly still more valuable uses will develop with time 
and research. It is a safe prediction that eventually 
whatever use is made of the material, the liquor will 
have to be concentrated. Hence evaporation is a 
logical step in advance for the utilization of these 
organic materials, since at any time in the future the 


NY method of getting rid of the sulphite waste 


_ concentrated liquor could be diverted to its new use. 


We wish to advocate the evaporation of the liquor 
and the burning of the concentrated residue from 
the evaporation under boilers for the generation of 
steam, this steam to be used to supply power and to 
-evaporate the liquor. Our reasons for examining the 
phases of this system are the growing acuteness of 
the waste liquor situation as manifested by the ever- 
increasing legislation, and the improved means men- 
tioned above for burning fuels that do not ordinarily 
give high furnace efficiencies. 

In connection with an investigation being pursued 
at Columbia University on the utilization of sulphite 
waste liquor, we examined the residue from the evap- 
oration of three kinds of waste liquor: 

1. Raw liquor from the blow-pit. 

2. Fermented liquor of the old type, that is, liquor 
in which the free SO, is neutralized previous to the 
fermentation by means of lime. 

3. Fermented liquor of the new type. In this 
liquor the free and part of the loose SO, is blown out 
by means of air, the current of which is kept up dur- 
ing the course of the fermentation. This scheme is 
known as “air fermentation.” 

This examination yielded the following data all 
calculated on the basis of residues dried at 110° C.: 


(1) (2) (3) 


B. t. u. per Ib...... 8,100 7,480 7,950 

ee eee 10.1 18.7 13.9 
Pct. Sin residue... 5.4 5.8 5.4 
Pct. S in ash..... 1.4 2.6 1.9 


Pct. S volatilized. . 4.0 3.2 3.5 


The residue can be burned in the form of a pitch 
containing 50 per cent of solid material. Such a pitch 
is quite fluid, sufficiently so to be burned by means 
of the ordinary form of oil burner in which oil is 
sprayed into the furnace. Moreover, such a pitch 
does not contain too much water and can support its 
own combustion. 

The spray method of burning is one that is quite 
efficient and requires very little attention, as it is 
almost entirely automatic in operation. The burning 
of a pitch obviates the difficulty of evaporating the 
liquor completely to dryness and the handling of solid 
material, a thing that is more bothersome than the 
handling of liquids. 

The high percentage of sulphur in the residue does 
not present any problems in boiler design that have 
not already been solved. It is not unusual for power 
plants to use coals running as high as 4 percent in 
sulphur. No corrosion will take place if the gases 
coming into contact with the metal parts are, above 
300° Fahr. ; that is, at this temperature the flue gases 
are sure to be “dry.” 


Least Ash Content in Raw Liquor 


While the high ash content of the residue is a dis- 
advantage, it is not sufficient to make the utilization 
of the residue for fuel impracticable. The ash content 
of the residue is greatest with the lime fermented 
liquor and least with the raw liquor. The ash per- 
centage of the air fermented liquor is higher than 
that of the raw because of the reduction of the per- 
centage of potash by fermentation, and, because of 
the addition of inorganic salts which serve as yeast 
food. 

The air fermented liquor presents the least diffi- 
culties in the evaporation process, since most of the 
free and loosely combined SO, has already been 
removed and the lime salts are low. The absence of 
much free and loose SO, is a decided advantage, as it 
means that the amount of noncondensible gas that 
has to be handled in the vacuum evaporation is low 
and the corrosive action on the evaporator is small. 
The lime fermented liquor has a large amount of cal- 
cium sulphate and sulphite in solution as well as a 


. large amount of loosely combined SO, and some free 


from SO,. These lime salts will deposit out and cause 
trouble by scale formation in the evaporator tubes. 
On the basis of the above data, we have made the 
calculations given below. 
(Continued on page 144) 
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Coal and Its Selection 


By ROBERT JUNE, M.E. 





This is the second in a series of articles on Power Plant 
Problems. Succeeding articles deal with various phases 
of Combustion, Use of Instruments, Mechanical Stokers, 
Influence of Furnace Design, Principles of Heat Absorp- 
tion, Coal and Ash Handling Equipment, Storage of 
Coal, Abuse of Steam, etc. Later articles sum up the 
best current practice in the business management of the 
power plant. The series is timely and should prove of , 
value to our readers.—EDIToR. 





an existing power plant, or the design of a 
proposed plant, offers such opportunities to 
effect economies as does the proper selection of coal— 
the adoption of the right fuel to the right equipment. 


Por ss no single factor in the operation of 


Classification of Coals 


Ninety-five per cent of the coal used in steam pro- 
duction falls in one of the four classifications: 

Anthracite coal consists almost entirely of carbon 
and inorganic matters ; it contains little, if any, hydro- 
carbon. Some varieties approach graphite in their 
characteristics and are burned with difficulty unless 
mixed with other coals. Good anthracite is hard, 
compact, and lustrous, and gives a vitreous fracture 
when broken. It burns with very little flame, unless 
’ moist, and gives a very intense fire, free from smoke. 
As it is only available for steaming purposes in cer- 
tain limited sections of the country, specific problems 
relating to its combustion will not be discussed, atten- 
tion only being called to a principal objection to its 
use; i. e., no matter how carefully handled, it is liable 
to break up under the influence of the high tempera- 
ture of the furnace when freshly fired, with conse- 
quent large losses of fine pieces through the grates 
to the ash pit. It must also be remembered that it 
requires at least 40 per cent greater combustion space 
than does bituminous coal. On this account, it should 
never be purchased for use in furnaces not designed 
for it. 

Dry bituminous coals are the best of the bituminous 
variety for steaming purposes. They are hard and 
dense, black in color, but somewhat brittle and splin- 
tery. They ignite readily, burn freely with a short, 
clean bluish flame and without caking. 

Bituminous caking coals swell up, become pasty and 
fuse together in burning. They contain less fixed 
carbon and more volatile matter than the free-burn- 
ing grades. Caking coals are rich in hydrocarbon and 
are particularly adapted to gas making. The flame 
is of a yellowish color. 

Long flaming bituminous coals have a strong tend- 
ency to produce smoke. Some varieties cake, others 
do not, while burning. This coal is preferable for use 


under dryers, in cement kilns, etc., rather than for 
general steam making purposes. 

As a general proposition, the free-burning, dry 
bituminous ceals of West Virginia, Pittsburgh, and 
Illinois districts are to be selected for the production 


of steam. 
The Question of Size 


The selection of coal of a certain classification is 
not enough. The size of the coal influences the capac- 
ity of the boiler, owing to its effect on draft. With 
poor draft, fine coal cannot be burned in sufficient 
quantities to maintain the rated capacity. If thin 
tires are resorted to, the efficiency of the boiler is 
usually lowered by holes in the fire. Dust and very 
fine coal check the air flow or else pass up the stack 
unburned. Experience alone will show the size of 
coal best suited to individual operating conditions. 
After you have determined the proper size of coal, 
vou should insist that all deliveries conform to this 
uniform size, particularly since coal of uniform size 
does not pack as badly as coal of mixed sizes. 

Bituminous coals in the Eastern States are graded 
and sized as follows: 

A. Run of mine coal; the unscreened coal taken 
from the mine after the impurities, which can be 
practically separated, have been removed. 

B. Lump coal; that which passes over a bar-screen 
with openings 114 inches wide. 

C. Nut coal; that which passes through a bar- 
screen with 114-inch openings and over one with 
3/,-inch openings. 

D. Slack coal; that which passes through a bar- 
screen with 34-inch openings. 

- E. Run of mine; the unscreened coal taken from 
the mine. 

F. Lump coal; divided into 6-inch, 3-inch and 1144- 
inch lump, according to the diameter of the circular 
openings over which the respective grades pass; also 
6 by 3 lump, and 3 by 114-inch lump, according as the 
coal passes through a circular opening having the 
diameter of the larger figure and over one of the 
smaller diameter. 

G. Nut coal; divided in 3-inch steam nut, which 
passes through an opening 3 inches in diameter and 
over 114 inches; ,114-inch nut, which passes through 
a 114-inch diameter opening over a 34-inch diameter 
opening; and 34-inch nut, which passes through a 
34-inch diameter opening and over a 54-inch diam- 
eter opening. $ j 

H. Screenings; that which passes thru a 114-inch 
diameter opening. : 

For maximum efficiency, coal should be uniform in 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Vocational Education Committee 
Fifth Progress Report 


By R. S. KELLOGG, Secretary 


port on January 15th, there has been steady 
progress in the preparation of textbook mate- 
rial, both in the writing and submission of manu- 
script by the authors and in revision by the editorial 
staff and preparation of accompanying illustrations. 

The present status of the various volumes is 
summed up by Editor Stephenson as follows: 

With the exception of a small portion of the section 
on “Mechanics” and the Section on “Elementary 
Chemistry,” the author’s manuscript for Vol. I is 
complete. The elementary arithmetic and the sec- 
tion on “Reading Drawings” are in the hands of the 
publisher, and the section on “Mathematical Applica- 
tions” is ready for the publisher when called for. The 
section on “Elementary Electricity” with illustrations 
is being examined by a practical authority on electri- 
cal equipment and can be handed to the publisher in 
a very short time. Unless some misfortune over- 
takes us the first of June should see the material for 
Volume I ready for the publisher. 


Volume Two 

With regard to Volume II it is a pleasure to report 
that the manuscript and illustrations covering the 
principal properties of pulpwoods have been prepared 
and that these will be published soon in the official 
organs of the two Associations most interested in 
the project. It is hoped that there will be a careful 
examination of this material by mill men and a full 
discussion of the suitability of the material as pre- 
sented for use by men who are most interested in the 
manufacture of pulp and paper. 

The section on “Groéundwood Pulp” is well on 
toward completion, the last portion of the manuscript 
on “Soda Pulp” is being examined with a view of 
making suggestions by one or two others who are co- 
operating with the author in the matter, the manu- 
script for the section on “Sulphate Pulp” has been 
received but slight additions may be made when the 
author returns from Scandinavia. The section on 
the “Treatment of Pulp” is in the editor’s hands and 
has been reviewed by the manager of a large Canad- 
ian mill who remarks that if the other portions of 
the work are as carefully done as this one, the books 
will be of much greater value than anybody had anti- 
cipated. The section on “Bleaching of Pulp” has 
been sent to a number of persons interested in the 
matter and some very good suggestions have been 
received. This matter is being turned over to the 
author for incorporation where possible and advisable 
in the texts. 


So the issuance of the Fourth Progress Re- 


This with the section on “Testing Materials for 
Pulp and Paper Making” completes the material for 
Vol. II which has been reported on recently. The 
absence of the author for sometime has delayed the 
final revision of the section on “Logging Operation” 
and at last report the section on “Sulphite Pulp” was 
going forward but rather slowly. The section on 
“Wood Preparation” was to have been in hand during 
the past month but has not yet been received. 


Volumes Three and Four 


The material for Vol. III is in good shape. A brief 
chapter on the “Collection and Grading of Rags” is 
in hand, the “Preparation of Rags and other Fibres” 
is about finished. The section on “Beating” has been 
partly examined. The section on “Engine Sizing” is 
being rewritten a second time and the section on 
“Loading” is going forward and progress is being 
made. The section on “Coloring” has been received 
and published in Paper and the Pulp & Paper Maga- 
zine. If there are any criticisms of this article the 
editor would appreciate receiving them as soon as 
possible, a suggestion which applies also to other ma- 
terial regarding the text-books which appears from 
time to time in our journals. The manuscript on the 
“Paper Machine” is being passed about for examina- 
tion by men in various lines of paper manufacture so 
as to have this material cover the industry as com- 
pletely as possible. The manuscript on the “Making 
of Handmade Papers” has also been received and 
passed on for additional examination. The sections 
just mentioned will make up Vol. III. Of the mate- 
rial to be included in Vol. IV which continues the 
manufacture of paper the sections on “Finishing Op- 
erations,” “Tub Sizing’ and “Paper Coating” have 
been received and distributed for review. As men- 
tioned in the last reports a part of the manuscript 
on “Pumps” has been received and a mill superinten- 
dent who is an authority on equipment calls it “very 
good.” The author of the section on “Paper Testing” 
reports that his material will be complete within a 
few weeks. 

There has been received manuscript for a proposed 
section on “Experimental Equipment” which many 
mills already have and which many more in the near 
future will doubtless install. This material will be 
published in the trade journals and the opinion of 
the industry regarding its value as a part of the text- 
book would be of great service to the committee. An 
outline of this section has already appeared in print. 

In talking with many mill men there is a very pro- 

(Continued on page 162) 
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Common Sense Applied to Paper Mill 
Costs 


By CHARLES H. MARTIN 
Cost Accountant, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


TTENTION ! ! ! Immediately there is a 

scramble for the proper place, eyes wide 

\ open to see, ears awaiting the expected com- 

mand, body erect and muscles set to carry out the 
next order. 

The major portion of the position of a soldier is 

applicable to the cost accountant. It is essential 


that he give his undivided attention, if it is his desire . 


and ambition to become a successful cost accountant 
and efficiency expert. Without this goal ever pres- 
ent on his individual horizon, i€ would be far better 
were he to change his vocation, scramble to the attic 
and become an accomplished atom of dust, fulfilling 
all the duties required of this almost valueless sub- 
stance, and, as a result, becoming a barrier to no one. 

A cost accountant, properly trained theoretically, 
and having an equal portion of practice, hitched to 
an inkling of horse sense, and driven by “stick-to- 
itiveness,” has a fouridation built on solid rock, and 
need fear no storm however violent. , 

It is a self-evident truth that horse-sense will breed 
where a rabbit would die. Given even a speck today 
and tomorrow will find an abundance. 

The successful manager (to be qualified to entitle 
himself to the adjective “successful”) must know 
speedily and accurately that his selling price is at- 
tained and based on facts. “Costs,” first of all, are 
expected to keep him advised of the ever-changing 
conditions in his factory ; his increase in cost of mate- 
rials, supplies, labor, overhead, and other constantly 
increasing expenses, in order that his selling price 
may bring in a return for the investment and efforts, 
and enable him to lay something aside for a rainy 
day besides an umbrella. 

Show me an up-to-the-minute, dependable cost 
man, and I in return will be able to point out to you 
a live wire as his manager. A rotten apple, unless 
removed, will spoil in a very short time all other 
apples that come in constant touch with it. 

It was my intention to point out that a manager 
unqualified to conduct a business is always sur- 
rounded by his own kind. No truer words were ever 
spoken than “Birds of a feather flock together.” 

A too elaborate cost system often does more harm 
than good. The expense of its upkeep eats the very 
heart out of that which might have been diverted to 
increase the plant and production, and finally rest in 
the possession of the stockholders. It is much easier 
to add to a system of costs than it is to do away 
with parts of one, for a paper mill cost system prop- 


erly laid out dovetails until the final tie-up with the 
general books. To remove part of it destroys the 
whole. 

Too many managers spend large amounts of money 
developing a really picturesque cost system, showy, 
in fact, when the balance sheet is submitted, but 
which is of no more value than the paper upon which 
it is written. It is more essential that the factory 
foremen and clerks in the mill, who are responsible 
for the correctness of reports and data furnished to 
the cost department, be educated to insure accuracy, 
than it is to have nice-appearing figures which mean 
nothing when analyzed. 

It seems advisable when first laying out a cost sys- 
tem to consider first of all what information you» 
absolutely need, and then install as simple a system 
as possible that will meet all your requirements. 

From my experience, I cannot lay too much stress 
upon the necessity of getting correct reports from 
the mill, and knowing when they are correct. The 
inventory, for instance, is the basis upon which we 
find out our gains (or the reverse), and when cor- 
rectly taken and properly applied, it is possible to 
detect routine errors that may have been made dur- 
ing the month. 

A monthly inventory is almost an absolute neces- 
sity if one cares to keep costs as accurately as pos- 
sible. 

Under the present disturbed conditions, increasing 
cost of labor, materials, and supplies that go to make 
production, the cost accountant must constantly be 
“on the job,” and continually looking for leaks that 
absorb a goodly portion of even the most careful con- 
cern. 


Making Sensible Reports 


Are you satisfied, Mr. Manager, that your cost 
accountant is submitting finished reports to you that 
are correct? Are you basing your selling prices on 
a foundation, the accuracy of which is questionable? 

What is the percentage of invisible waste that 
exists between your beater furnish and the produc- 
tion of your paper-making machine? 

What percentage of retention has the filler which 
you use, the alum, rosin, etc,? 

How many thousands of pounds of perfectly good 
fiber is being carried away in the drains from your 
machines and wasted ? 


When the whole world is clamoring for increased 
(Continued on page 162) 
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The Auto Truck in the Paper Industry 


A motor truck to handle your ashes will increase the value of your 
real estate holdings in the vicinity of the mill 


























The paper stock dealer has found the auto truck to be the most expedient way to handle his product 


How the Bryant Paper Co. remove their ashes This contrivance will put quite a few hand shovels out of business 
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Of the Making of Paper, There Is No End 


in paper, with everybody clamoring for more, 

one would wonder what was to become of all the 
paper that would be turned out by the mills by the 
end of 1921, after reading the reports that come from 
the mills of all the new plants that are being con- 
structed or in contemplation, of all the new machines 
that are being built, and which have been or are to be 
ordered. There are possibly more new mills being 
constructed or for which plans are being made at the 
present time, and more machinery being built, or on 
order, than has been the case for many years com- 
bined. These are all very badly needed, indeed, at 
the present time; but the greatest trouble is that we 
cannot have them when we need them most, unless 
the present conditions continue. 

A partial list of the new paper mills that are being 
built or being prepared for is as follows, which does 
not include many new pulp mills. 

O. B. Andrews Paper Mill Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., test board. 

Apex Paper Manufacturing Company, New Or- 
leans, La., news print. 

Brockville Paper Manufacturing Company, Brock- 
ville, Ontario, paper. 

Canadian Box Board Company, Toronto, Ontario, 
box board. 

Castanea Paper Company, Lockhaven, Pa., book. 

Chillichothe Paper Company, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
book. 

Cincinnati Paper Board Company, Lockland, Ohio, 
board. 

Clark Brothers, Bear River, Nova Scotia, sulphite. 

Crown-Willamette Paper Company, West Lynn, 
Ore., news print. 

Downing Box Co., Milwaukee, Wis., board. 

George W. Diamond, Depere, Wis., board. 

Eagle Paper Box Company, Toledo, Ohio, board. 

Great Lake Pulp and Paper Company, Port Ar- 
thur, Ontario, news print. 

M. G. Henry, P. O. Box 1538, Tacoma, Wash., paper. 

Hoskin Morainville Paper Company, Menominee, 
Mich., paper. 

International Paper Company, Three Rivers, Que- 
bec, news print. 

Klickhefer Box Co., Milwaukee, Wis., board. 

Kimberly-Clark Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., book. 

McGillon, Asmuth Company, Menasha, Wis., tissue. 

Manistique Pulp and Paper Company, Manistique, 
Mich., paper. 

Monroe Paper Products Co., Monroe, Mich., board. 

National Strawboard Co., Petersburg, Mich, straw- 
board. 


| F IT was not for the present extreme stringency 
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Oneida Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wis., light- 
weight specialties. 

Peshtigo Pulp and Paper Company, Peshtigo, Wis., 
tissue. 

Price Brothers & Co., Ltd., Saguenay, Quebec, news 
board. 

Pride Pulp and Paper Company, Tomahawk City, 
Wis., catalogue paper. 

Red River Paper Mills, Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada, 
paper. 

Sweet Brothers, Phoenix, N. Y., specialties. 

Spalding Logging Company, Salem, Ore., news 
print. 

Springels Mills, York, Pa., board. — 

Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., board. 

Washington Pulp and Paper Corporation, Port An 
geles, Wash., paper. 

These do not include many that are being talked 
of ; in fact, we have heard reports of two or three new 
mills to be built in Chicago, one in Pittsburgh and 
it seems as though every city in the country has 
something in view. Aside from all of these, there 
is a great number of new machines being built or on 
order, which does not include a great number that 
are being talked about, some of which may material- 
ize and others may not. 

Among the list of new machines to be installed and 
this list is only partial, are the following: 

Abitibi Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., three. 

Bergstrom Paper Company, one. 

Chas. Boldt Paper Mills, one. 

Consolidated Water Power and Paper Co., one. 

Crocker Burbank & Co., one. 

Crown-Willamette Paper Company, one. 

Cuchnoc Paper Company, one. 

Escanaba Pulp and Paper Company, two. 

Fitchburg Paper Company, one. 

Fort Howard Paper Company, one. 

International Paper Company, five. 

Kimberly Clark Company, two. 

Laurentide Company, two. 

Mead Pulp and Paper Company, two. 

Menominee Pulp and Paper Company, one. 

Ontario Paper Company, one. 

Oxford Paper Company, Rumford, Me., one. 

Provincial Paper Mills Company, Mille Roche, Ont., 
Can., three. 

S. D. Warren Co., Cumberland Mills, Me., one. 

Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, tyo. 

These new mills and new machinery means thou- 
sands of tons of board and paper every day in addi- 
tion to that which the present mills are turning out, 
and just what all this may mean as to market condi- 
tions, is hard to tell. Surely they are all needed at 
the present time. 
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American Pulp 





History of the Michigan Division of the 
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and Paper Mill 


Superintendents’ Association 


E Michigan Division of the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association 
have completed their first nine months of active 
work, and the results that have been obtained are 
indeed gratifying. The membership has grown until 
it now embraces practically every pulp and paper 
mill superintendent in the state of Michigan and 
northern part of Ind’‘ana. 

The development of the association has far ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the most optimistic mem- 
bers. The monthly meetings have been well attended 
and the interest has not lagged from the start. All 
of the meetings of the Michigan Division have been 
held in Kalamazoo at the Park-American Hotel. A 


splendid banquet at 6:30 p. m. preceded the programs ° 


which had been planned and engaged weeks ahead of 
time. The speakers who addressed the meetings 
were expert engineers and delivered their subjects in 
a clear, practical and enlightening manner. An in- 
formal debate or discussion followed each speaker’s 
talk, and individual points of interest were brought 
up and settled to the satisfaction of every one. In 
this discussion, much valuable information has been 
disclosed which otherwise would not have been men- 
tioned. 

The aim and purpose of the association has been 
to encourage social relations among its members and 
to discuss matters of mutual interest to them; to 
carry forward an educational and instructive plan by 
specialized and practical engineers to the extent that 
both the superintendents and the mills which they 
represent derive benefits and profits from the 
monthly meetings. At the start there was evidently 
a suspicious feeling among some of the men. They 
regarded the association as a newly organized union. 
Considerable effort has been put forth to break down 
this false impression, but after the suspicious super- 
intendent had attended but one meeting he returned 
to his home fully satisfied and regretted that he had 
missed so many good things at the previous meetings. 

A complete summary of the speakers, together 
with the subject of their address, has been compiled, 
and it presents an impressive list when grouped to- 
gether. Two joint meetings have been held with the 
Kalamazoo Valley Local Division of the Cost Asso- 
ciation of the Paper Industry. The attendance at 
both meetings and the interest displayed in the 
lengthy discussions further proved that the spirit 
of co-operation between the superintendents and 
their respective cost accountants has at last reached 





the level one must have in a good and complete or- 


ganization. 
List of Speakers 
AUGUST 12, 1919— 

“ARE YOU OILING THE SAFETY MOVE- 
MENT?” by Mr. Al Kroes, Safety First Service 
Engineer. 

“PAPER MILL ILLUMINATION,” by H. T. 
Spaulding, Illumination Engineer of National 
Lamp Works. 

“LUBRICATION OF PULP AND PAPER MILL 
MACHINERY,” by Mr. A. H. Pritchard, Lubri- 
cation Engineer Vacuum Oil Co. 

SEPTEMBER 15, 1919— 

“WASTE OF WATER, HEAT AND CONDENS- 
ATE FOUND IN PAPER MILLS AND HOW 
TO PREVENT SAME,” by Mr. Vater, Consult- 
ing Engineer, Chicago. 

“THE MANUFACTURE OF ALUM. AND ITS 
USE IN PAPER MAKING,” by Mr. F. A. Lane, 
General Superintendent, Kalbfleisch Corporation. 

OCTOBER 20, 1919— 

“EFFICIENCY IN BOILER ROOM OPERA- 
TION,” by G. E. Pfeisterer; Consulting Steam 
Engineer, Green Economizer Co. 

“THE MANUFACTURE OF ROSIN SIZE, AND 
ITS CORRECT USE IN THE SIZING OF PA- 
PER,” by Mr. C. W. Reiser, Chemical Engineer, 
Western Paper Makers’ Chemical Co. 

“ECONOMY IN THE DRYING OF PAPER,” by 
Cole Stickle. 

NOVEMBER 24, 1919—Joint Meeting with Kalama- 
zoo Cost Association— 

“PROPER SERVICE TO BE EXPECTED FROM 
RUBBER BELTING,” by Mr. R. R. Peebles, En- 
gineer, Goodyear Rubber Co. 

“FOOL STUNTS IN PAPER MAKING,” by Ray 
North, Manufacturer of Paper Mill Machinery. 

DECEMBER 15, 1920— 

“THE ART OF MANUFACTURE OF LEATHER 
BELTING, AND ITS USE IN POWER TRANS- 
MISSION” (Illustrated), by Mr. Ernest D. Wil- 
son, Ch.E., Ph.D., Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

“PAPER REQUIREMENTS FOR THE ROTARY 
PRINTING PRESS,” by Peter J. Massey, Con- 
sulting Printer. 

JANUARY 19, 1920— 
“COLLOIDAL CHEMISTRY AS APPLIED TO 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY,” by Mr. W. A. Dar- 
(Continued on page 168) 
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Rainbow Machine Hose 


Rainbow Machine Hose is constructed to with- 
stand the hard usage which hose receives in wash- 
ing up around paper machines. 





lene 





It is strong, yet sufficiently flexible to take sharp 
bends without kinking. Its cover protects it against 
the abrasion resulting from being dragged over 
rough wooden and concrete floors. 







The long service built into Rainbow Machine Hose 
makes it the most economical on the market. 









United States Rubber Company 


The World’s Largest and Most Experienced 
Manufacturer of Mechanical Rubber Goods 
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A mighty interesting and profitable way. for han- 
dling pulp between mills or to and from cars is shown 
by the cut below, photograph being taken at the 
plant of the E. B. Eddy Company, Hull, Canada. This 
shows an automobile load of pulp laps being unloaded 
in thirty seconds and with the elimination of at least 
one handling in addition. 

This is accomplished by loading the pulp direct 
onto wooden platforms which, load and all, are placed 
on the automobile truck by the aid of jacklifts. At 





destination, the process is reversed, and in less than 
a minute the automobile truck is released and ready 


for another load. In this way not only is handling 
eliminated but the automobile truck is kept on the 
move. , 

Further, of course, the pulp is moved to where 
wanted in the mill and left on the platforms still 
without being rehandled. 

This practice is just as applicable in the unloading 
of pulp direct from cars to the mill platform whether 
or not the pulp is shipped on platforms. 

Paper mills are famimar with elevating trucks in 
general for mill use, and some are using them in the 
above way, but this may suggest a profitable pro- 








cedure which is not the matter of experiment, but a 
demonstrated success with an elevating truck which 
lifts high enough. 





Recovery of Fibers from City 
Rubbish 


There is another source of paper stock, and, while 
it has not been overlooked, the recovery of it has 
never been accomplished until the last few months. 
This problem was solved by The Shartle Continuous 
Beater Company, who took two carloads of rubbish, 
such as thrown upon the dump, from the city of Pitts- 
burgh, shipped it to the Hartje Brothers Paper Mill. 
Toronto, Ohio, and put it through their standard 
Continuous Beating System. 

This rubbish contained everything which a house- 
holder would discard other than ashes and garbage. 
There were metals and minerals; old shoes, bottles, 
rubber, excelsior, hay, grass weeds, and fine dirt. 
This material was all put through the continuous 
beating system, and as a result, 98 per cent of the 
fibers were extracted and made into paper. It was 
found that as much as 30 per cent of this rubbish was 
fiber suitable for paper making. 

A representative of the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C., was present at the demonstration 
and made a report. 

The City of Pittsburgh collects an average of 200 
tons of this rubbish per day, one-third of it being 
paper stock; it means that this city would provide 
about 66 tons of pulp per day. Taking this for a 
basis, all cities in the United States of 125,000 inhabi- 
tants and over would produce 4,000 tons of pulp per 
day. 

The supply of paper stock is becoming a very se- 
rious problem. Just a few years ago there was an 
over-production of all kinds of waste material to be 
used for the manufacture of paper. The demand for 
the different grades of paper, made from old papers, 
is growing by leaps and bounds. 

Just a few years ago practically the only use for 
2gs was the manufacture of high grade paper. In 
late years, owing to the increased cost of lumber, and 
because paper roofing is much better for the purpose 
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BROWN’S 
Linen Ledger Papers 


It's allright! Don’t worry! 


T’S only a blot. The paper is Brown’s Linen Ledger. A 

few scratches of the erasing knife and the blot will disappear 

in a fine powder. And the erasure can be written over with a 

fine point pen. The pen point won’t stick or spatter, the ink 

won’t run or blur. Brown’s perfect writing quality extends. 
clear through the sheet. 


It pays to insist that your loose leaf ledgers and record books 
are made of Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper. For, mark this well 
—a book made of cheap, inferior paper costs only 2 or 3% 
less than the same book made of Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper. 
This is one reason it pays to recommend Brown’s to your 
customers. 
Write for Brown’s sample book 
and test the papers 


L. L. Brown Paper Company, Adams, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Should a Pulley Be Made of Wood, 


The Thwing 





Basis-W eight Scale 


for reading directly from the weight of 
a single sheet the number of pounds per 
ream of sheets of any size. 





| Accurate to within 1/10 pound per ream. 


Ranges will be furnished to cover various 
weights of paper as required. 

A pointer over the scale can be set to desig- 
| nate the desired standard weight. 


The long pointer (20 inches) reads with great 
accuracy and comes to rest almost instantly. 


eens 


The moving parts are of light brass tubing, 
braced for strength, and the supports are of 
heavy brass. 


The polished mahogany base permits attach- 
ing to the wall with screws, and two leveling 
screws correct any inaccuracy of installation. 


Correct indication is assured by careful cali- 
bration.. Future adjustments for zero and 
sensitiveness if ever necessary, can be made by 
moving the counterweight and pendulum. 
Three test weights are furnished with each 
scale. 








Thwing Instrument Company 


3353 Lancaster Ave. 








Philadelphia, Pa. 
0 
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than shingles, the demand for this kind of paper has 
increased many hundred times. 

The demand for boxboard has also increased many 
hundred times. This is also due to the increased cost 
of lumber, and because boxes made from paper were 
found to be much better for the purpose than those 
made of wood. Lately the express company made a 
ruling not to accept packages weighing 25 pounds 
and over unless put up in a box. This also increases 
the demand. 

Prior to the war lower grades of mixed papers sold 
for $6.00 per ton delivered at the mill. Today this 
same stock is sold at $36.00 per ton, and the supply 
does not in any way equal the requirements, 





Paper, Cast Iron, or Steel? 
By W. F. SCHAPHORST, M. E. 


In a recent number of a prominent technical paper 
this statement was made: “Small high-speed pul- 
leys having a metal face should be grooved, to give 
the belt a better grip on their surface. Remember 
this, too: Belts are less likely to slip on wood, paper 
or leather-covered pulleys than on iron-face pulleys.” 

The writer has always been opposed to the groov- 
ing of pulleys in order to increase tractive effort, 
because cutting, grooving, roughening, etc., is inva- 
riably hard on the belt. : 

For the same reason, I have been opposed to the 
use of coverings on pulleys of any kind, because I 
believe the hypothesis is wrong, for numerous rea- 
sons. 

It seems to be generally thought that a pulley cov- 
ering will produce greater efficiency by increasing 
the frictional quality of the pulley face. It is also 
thought that grooving and roughening in general will 
accomplish this same purpose. However, any pulley 
covering that is in the slightest degree rougher than 
the polished metals, raises the belt up on the highest 
point of the rough surface, thereby decreasing the 
area of contact between the belt surface and pulley 
surface, and thereby increasing the tendency to slip 
by a corresponding amount. The tendency at peak 
load is thus toward a decrease instead of an increase 
in transmitting capacity. 

It must be remembered that no material with 
which it is possible to coat a pulley will absolutely 
prevent all slip at all times, or at any time, because 
belt creep cannot be eliminated. When slipping, 
therefore, does occur, a necessarily higher degree of 
heat is developed between the belt and the rough 
pulley face than is possible between the belt and a 
polished pulley face with possibility of increased 
injury to the belt in consequence, while, on the other 
hand, absolute prevention of slip at all times may not 
be desirable. 
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Claflin Continuous Beaters 


For Beating, Brushing and 
Refining Paper Stock 


This cut illustrates our Heavy Duty Claflin Continuous Beater Can’t Be Beat for 
Stuff that’s 
Hard to Beat 


A complete unit of our machines 


Will take the pulp from the digestors and deliver it to the Paper machines 
without the use of either tub-beaters or Jordan Engines. 


Will produce a finer, stronger and more uniform product. 
Will increase production. 
Will cut down costs on repairs and power consumption. 


They are the ideal equipment for 


ROPE MANILA LEATHER BOARD — SULPHITE SCREENINGS 
WALL BOARD KRAFT PAPER FIBRE BOARD 
WASTE FROM PULP STONES 


Ask us for Our New Catatog of Claflin Continuous Beaters 


The Claflin Engineering SPMpERy 


LANCASTER, OHIO 


The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Montreal, Quebe¢ 
Agents for Dominion of Canada 
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Avoid Shut- Downs 


Caused by Boiler 
Setting Failures 


It is just as easy to have a boiler setting that 
will give the maximum service with a minimum 
* of repairs as to have one that constantly re- 
quires patching and occasionally causes a com- 
plete lay-off. 


pata 


BOILER SETTINGS 


will outwear at least two small brick linings and will 
save money as well as trouble occasioned by the 
maintenance and renewal of settings. 


Made for Door Arches, Fire Box Linings, Back 
Arches, Furnace Roof Arches, Blow-Off Pipe Protec- 
tors. Any type of boiler can be fitted up without 
delay. . 


Send the coupon. 


\. McLEOD & HENRY CO. 


TROY N. Y. 
McLeod & ~ 
Henry Company, “Wh NEW YORK 
Troy, N. Y. a; BOSTON 
DETROIT 
Gentlemen: 


Please send us complete in- 
formation about the “Steel Mixture” 
boiler settings, with reference particularly 
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With a roughened surface, it is obvious that as the 
belt creeps (which is simply another form of slip) the 
wear on the belt is found to be greater than it would 
be on a polished surface. 

Again, under sudden starting, a heavy load will 
cause momentary slipping. It is then essential to 
permit the belt to assume its load gradually. For 
example, if a street car motorman tries to get his car 
up to full speed from rest by throwing the controller 
through all notches at once, the passengers and 
mechanism would get a severe jolt and the motor, 
if unprotected by a fuse, would burn out. Similarly, 
a slightly momentary belt slip performs the same 
safety function as the fuse, and does so automatically 
to prevent sudden destructive strain. Granting, then, 
that a pulley covering could prevent slip completely 
under extreme conditions, there would be nothing 
gained. ; 

Pulley coverings rarely retain the uniformity of 
face which they have at the start, and the growing 
irregularity ‘continues to decrease belt contact and 
belt efficiency. As the glue or cement with which 
the covering is held dries out, becomes brittle and 
cracks, the intimate pulley contact is distributed and 
slippage is aggravated. Furthermore, the depend- 
ence on pulley coverings alone for increasing belt 
efficiency does nothing to preserve the belt fabric and 
keep it pliable. Efforts to produce perfect belt effi- 
ciency through manipulation of the pulley face do not 


_offer the proper solution and tend to aggravate 


rather than stop the trouble. 

As for which pulley is best—wood, paper, cast iron 
or steel—the writer has had experience with all kinds 
of pulleys, but in practice has been unable to detect 
an all around superiority in any make. They are all 
good, provided they are smooth on the pulling face, 
as they should be. The proper thing to do is to treat 
the belt, so that it will properly wrap around the pul- 
leys in intimate contact. There will then be no slip, 
no matter what the make of the pulley. There will 
be creep, of course, because creep, due to the elasticity 
of all belts, cannot be avoided. Even the steel belt is 
elastic, and, hence, the steel belt slips, although the 
slip is not as great as in the leather belt. 

Also, it might be well to point out that manufac- 
turers of wood pulleys claim the wood pulleys to give 
the highest tractive force and the least slip. Manu- 
facturers of paper pulleys come out with facts and 
figures concerning the non-slip of belts on paper pul- 
leys. Manufacturers of cast iron pulleys can prove 
with actual figures, curves, data, etc., that there is 
nothing better than a cast iron pulley. And, of 
course, the manufacturers of the steel pulley can 
prove that the steel pulley is head and shoulders 
above them all. As stated before, it has been my ex- 
perience that they are all good, and they should all 
be used, depending upon conditions. 
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Heat Exchangers and Fuel Economizers 
With Vapor Absorption Systems 


Save Your Waste Heat—Increase Your Capacity— 
Give Big Returns on Investment 


You have two main sources of waste heat: 

1. Waste heat from your stacks. 

2. Waste heat from your machine-room ventilation. 
Our system will recover enough of this waste heat to: 


Heat your feed water to evaporation point. 
Heat your beater water. 

Heat buildings and keep your roofs dry. 
Reduce steam used on your dryers. 


With present fuel costs every paper-mill manager will doubtless wish to in- 
vestigate this patented process. 


Write for details, or one of our engineers will call and give full information 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Wheeler Motor-Driven 
Centrifugal Pump 


HEELER centrifugal 
pumps are built for all serv- 
ices in pulp and paper mills. 


Any drive can be used—motor, 
turbine, belt, or rope. 


Built in all capacities for pump- 
ing against any commercial head. 


Wheeler pumps are designed to 
meet the local conditions of the 
installation and the speed require- 
ments of the motor, turbine, etc. 


Pumps are of the split casing 
type with suction and discharge 
valves in the lower half of the 
casing. Bearing brackets are not 
cast integral with the casing, but 
bolted thereto. Impellers are of 
government bronze of the en- 
closed double suction type, manu- 
factured by improved methods 
which prevent distortion and re- 
sult in a finished impeller which is 
true to pattern in all details. 


Write for our centrifugal pump 
bulletin No. 108-B, which fully illus- 
trates Wheeler pumps of various 
sizes and types with horizontal and 
vertical shafts. 








Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Company 








Carteret, N. J. 

Branch Offices: 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
Boston Los Angeles Cincinnati 
Philadelphia Salt Lake City Atlanta 
Pittsburgh Denver New Orleans 

Seattle 

Oe 
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‘Yellow Birch for Paper 


By WARREN B. BULLOCK 
Director of Forest Extension, New York State College of Forestry 


iw YELLOW BIRCH could be developed as a sub- 

stitute for spruce in the manufacture of news 
print paper, New York State would be able to pro- 
vide an enormous relief to the suffering print pa- 
per industry, which is now forced to go out of the 
United States for most of its pulp wood. The New 
York State College of Forestry at Syracuse has been 
looking toward the yellow birch timber in the New 
York forest areas with a view to its future use for 
paper, though, as ‘yet, processes have not been de- 
veloped which would make the birch a satisfactory 
substitute for the old reliable spruce. 

With a view to this eventual end, the College of 
Forestry during the last summer had two of its best 
known investigators with a crew of assistants, work- 
ing on a study of the growth of yellow birch in typi- 
cal areas. An effort has been made to estimate the 
stand of birch, as well, but no definite figures on the 
stand are-available. 

Some suggestions as to the quantity available, if 
ways can be found to utilize it, however, are shown 
by some estimates made from the figures secured in 
the war census made by a committee of foresters. 
These figures, probably are the best available statis- 
tics, and are only in rough form, and not, the College 
of Forestry points out, to be accepted as given below 
as definite figures. They are given only as estimated, 
and in round numbers. 

This census showed that in thirteen Adirondack 
counties there was estimated to be 542,004,638 feet 
of birch, of which the major portion was yellow birch. 
The acreage of these counties totaled 1,615,747 acres. 
In addition to the amount of birch reported in feet, 
there was reported a total of 212,929 cords, or an 
additional board measure of 106,000,000 feet, a total 
of 648,000,000 feet reported as birch. 

The war census, however, reported an additional 
total of undetermined hardwood stand of 920,000,000 
feet, and based on the percentage of birch to other 
hardwoods shown by the more detailed statistics, 
there should be about 350,000,000 feet of birch in 
this acreage. Other estimators figuring by the cord 
measure estimated a total undetermined stand of 350,- 
000 cords of hard wood, with presumably a large per- 
centage of yellow birch. 

Converting this cord measure into board feet, and 
estimating the proportion of birch as for the meas- 
ured acreage, would give a total of roughly 1,180,000,- 
000 feet of birch in the private forests of thirteen 
counties. These, of course, were the sections most 
densely wooded, and would not include the farming 
districts. ‘ 

To secure a real viewpoint of the forest resources 
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Paper Makers Chemical Co. 


EASTON, PA., and HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Western Paper Makers Chemical Co. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Eastern Paper Makers Chemical Co. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


Paper Makers Importing Co. 


ST. AUSTELL, ENGLAND 


Rosin Size English Clay V egetable Tallow Textile Soaps Sulphonated Oils 
Satin White American Clay Felt Soaps = — Antifroth Oil 


Rosin Refineries: Factories: Mines: 
PENSACOLA, FLA. EASTON PA. KALAMAZOO, MICH.- OKAHUMPKA, FLA. LANGLEY,S.C. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. HOLYOKE, MASS. WATERTOWN, N. Y. CORNWALL, ENGLAND 
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E. J. KELLER COMPANY 










“ INCORPORATED 
c 200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


PAPER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
COTTON, JUTE AND FLAX WASTES 
COTTON BAGGING MATERIALS 
EAST INDIA MERCHANDISE 
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Make a Better Sheet 


By installi ng a 


= on your 


Fourdrinier Machine 


These are the possibilities, all of which 
mean a better sheet and a larger profit: 


1. As near a continuous motion as 
can be made. 


2. Soft and uniform throw. 


Will not buckle the tube rolls from 
the jar. 


4. It will carry a larger percent of 
filler by a more dense sheet. 


5. A smoother and more uniform 
sheet of paper obtained. 


6. Can be adjusted while in motion 
to suit the condition of the stock 
without any waste of paper. 


7. It is easy on the machinery and 
neat in appearance and is worth 
investigating. 
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For further information, write 


| WILLIAM C. NASH 


NEENAH, WIS. 
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_ Nash Air Shake. 
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of the State, however, the stand on state land should 
be included, though it is preserved by law against 
cutting, and not available for industry. The acreage 
given above is about doubled, the forest owned by the 
State totaling about 1,800,000 acres. 

The estimates given above, it must be remembered, 
are secured through the processes shown, and the 
war census was made‘by a large number of estima- 
tors, some careful, some probably making only cur- 
sory examinations. 


Some Being Used 
In this connection, it may be important to note the 


extent to which birch is already being used in the 
pulp wood industry. A bulletin of the United States 
Forest Service prepared in 1918, shows some inter- 
esting statistics, though the mills consolidate beech, 
birch, maple and chestnut in one group, and there is 
no way to tell what proportion of the amount is birch. 
In 1916 there was a total of 77,762 cords of these 
woods used, not including chestnut, in 1917 the total 
consumption of these woods, including chestnut, was 
183,317 cords, or 3.3 percent of the total wood used 
for pulp in the United States. In 1918 this figure 
totaled 202,930 cords, with the total national con- 
sumption lower than the preceding year, a total of 
3.9 percent of all the wood used. The same bulletin 
by states shows that none of this type of wood is re- 
ported from New York State, while Pennsylvania 
alone reports using 77,049 cords. The process under 
which birch is used was chiefly the soda method of 
reduction, only 1,000 cords being reduced by the sul- 
phite process. The total cost of this wood was $2,127,- 
276, or an average of $10.48 per cord. This compares 
with a cost per cord of $15.38 of domestic spruce, and 
$19.25 for imported spruce, and out of a total of six- 
teen species for which figures were compiled, only 
five were cheaper than the birch. 





Pulp Wood Conveyors 
(Continued from page 90) 
structural steel frame about 40 feet square supported 
upon four trucks which, in turn, are supported by and 
travel on two standard gauge tracks spaced 40 feet 
on centers, as shown in Fig. X. The boom, which 
is 180 feet long, is built of structural steel, and carries 
the wood conveyor and trough on the upper side, 
and the return run of conveyor chain directly be- 
neath. The boom is set on an incline of 30 degrees, 
and permits the piling of pulp wood to a height of 
over 90 feet. Power is transmitted by means of an 
electric motor placed on a platform at the extreme 
end of the boom. The first cost of a stacker of this 
type is of necessity high, but its value lies in its 
flexibility and permanence. By means of its support- 
ing trucks and track, as well as the long reach of the 
boom, it is capable of storing a very large quantity of 
wood, while on account of its rugged construction, 
the maintenance cost per cord of wood handled is 
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SEAMLESS WELDED 
DIGESTERS and TANKS 


of All Kinds for 


PAPER and PULP MILLS 














Testing Seamless Hamner Forged Welded Sulphate Digester for Brown Corporation, La 
Tuque Mill, Quebec. 


ITH your mill running 24 hours per day and still unable to meet all the demands 

of your customers, a leak in your digesters or tanks, causing a temporary shut- 

down for repairs, means a big loss to you. You will avoid all this trouble if you 
install Kellogg’s Seamless Digesters and Tanks, welded by the Forge and Hammer 
Process, which produces the strongest weld of any process in existence. 


We make them of any thickness, diameter or length 
for paper and pulp mill uses 


To the man that is willing to be “shown,” just ask us to prove their economy and efh- 
ciency. A letter will start the ball-a-rolling. 





THE M. W. KELLOGG CoO. 


140 Cedar Street, New York 
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onto your woodpile— 






coal bins— 






_about your wood yard— 






flat cars— 






dition to your plant— 











l The Mountain Goes 
to Mohamet 


@ If you wish to unload pulpwood directly 
@ A carload of coal directly into your 
@ Remove the accumulated rubbish in and 
@ Handle any new machinery from the 


@ Dig the excavation for any new ad- 
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to bring the job to it. 





BYERS’ Auto Crane 


will go right to the job. You do not have 















steam or electricity for motive po 





peel or magnet work equally well. 







in time and labor, paying for its 
very short time. Write for Bulletin 




















Runs like an automobile, using gasoline, 


wer and 


does all your sling, clamshell, grab, orange- 


It will 


do all your regular loading, unloading or 
lifting work at a saving of many dollars 


elf in a 
No. 10176. 









John F. Byers Machine Company 


311 Sycamore Street, Ravenna, Ohio 
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practically nothing, which is also true of its power 
consumption. 

At a mill where the pulpwood is received by car 
in fairly long lengths, the handling is done econom- 
ically by a locomotive crane. (Fig. XI.) The loco- 
motive crane is an almost indispensable piece of 
equipment for handling all materials around a paper 
mill, as well as for the moving of cars, and the unload- 
ing of wood can often be done by it in order to keep 
it at work continuously, and in order to save the cost 
of installing other special wood handling equipment. 


The power consumption of pulpwood conveyors 
varies greatly, though many engineers figure 114 
H. P. per 100 feet of conveyor traveling 100 feet per 
minute. When traveling 200 feet per minute, 5 H. P. 
per 100 feet is the estimated power required. These 
figures are only approximate, however, and are 
governed entirely by the design of the conveyor. For 
example, a conveyor with a large trough designed 
to handle a number of logs side by side will consume 
more power than one in which single logs follow 


each other. The power consumption per cord of wood 


handled in the first case, however, is lower. The 


| cable conveyor consumes less power than the detach- 


able chain, because it is lighter and has a lower 


friction load. 


Many styles of chain and attachments or spurs are 
in use for handling wood, and they all have their 
advocates. The principal feature to seek in all of 
them is to get sufficient strength to meet the require- 
ments. Detachable link chain makes an excellent 
conveyor, because it is easily and quickly repaired, 
although as stated before, it is subject to severe 
friction wear, and new and old links operating to- 
gether tend to put extra strains on the chain. Its 
attachments are a part of the chain, and therefore 
do not shift their location, as is sometimes the case 
with the buttons on a cable conveyor. It is not suit- 
able for long conveyors and in these the cable is 
invariably used. In the event of a break, the cable 
takes longer to splice, but with the proper size wire, 
no trouble should be experienced until the cable has 
seen several years’ service. 





The Paper Industry Moves to More 
Spacious Quarters 

The limited space in our present office has made 
it necessary for us to make a change, and we are 
pleased to announce that we were successful in ob- 
taining a large suite in the same building where 
we are now located. We will be in our new offices 
on May first. There is a particular advantage in the 
location of the Monadnock Building in Chicago, in 
that it is within the Loop and easily accessible to all 
modes of transportation. 

We therefore extend a cordial invitation to our vis- 
iting friends to make Room 356 Monadnock Block, 
304 So. Dearborn Street, their headquarters during 
their stay in our city. , 
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Steel Roof Trusses for Paper Mills 
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FINK TRUSS 





Economy recommends the use of steel trusses to meet your roofing problems. We are especially 
equipped for this class of work, are favorably located, and have a large stock of all sizes of steel 
shapes on hand, which will assure prompt deliveries. 





Our specialties are structural steel for buildings, all styles of steel derricks, steel bridges, and 
many other fabricated steel products. Send us your plans and specifications for quotation. 














Prompt Service and Satisfied Customers Is Our Motto 


~ CONTINENTAL BRIDGE CO. 


General Sales Office: 460 Monadnock Block, Chicago 


Works: Peotone, Illinois 



















L. A. DEGUERE 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 


Architect and Engineer 









Industrial Plants, Hydro-Electric Power Developments 
Pulp and Paper Mill Surveys, Estimates, Reports 






Work Under Way at Present 









Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. Peshtigo & P Company, Chippewa Reservoir Company, 
Grand Rapids Plant: Sulphite Mill Paper se Baty Wis. Eau Claire, Wis. 
ill and Power House. New Paper Mill. New Reservoir Dam. 
Biron Plant: Power House. Peshti Fibre 
Cornell Wood Products Company, Beshtigo, Wis. Little Wolf Power Company, 
rnell, Wis. New Sulphite Mill. New London, Wis. 
New Paper Machine and Wall Board Plant Dells Paper & Pulp Company, New Hydro Electric Power Plant 
Wisconsin Valley Electric Company, Eau » Wis. and Dam. 
Wausau, Wis. Addition to Paper Mill. ‘ 
Hydro Electric Power House and Dam. Neenah Pa: Company, Rhinelander Paper Company, 
Hoskin-Morainville P. Company, Neenah, Wis. Rhinelander, Wis. 
Menominee, Mich. Addition to Paper Mill and New Steam Improvements to Power Plant and other 












New Paper Mill. Power Plant. Additions. 
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BROWNHOIST 


Handling Materials at the Mill 






S YOURS one of the many mills 
which handles considerable pulp? 
Some of these have found it to be 

more rapid and economical to do this 
handling with a Brownhoist locomo- 
tive crane. A Brownhoist will not 
only place the pulp wherever it is 
| needed, but will handle your coal, 
| switch the cars and take care of in- 
| mumerable jobs which come up around 
the yard. If you have much handling 
| to do, our long crane experience 
| should be of use to you. We will 
gladly give you any information for 
the asking. 




















The 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 





Engineers and Manufacturers of Heavy Dock 
Machinery, Bridge Cranes, etc., as well as smaller 
Cranes and Hoists 


Branch Offices in New York, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and San Francisco. 
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Fuel from Sulphite Liquor 
(Continued from page 124) 


’ 


The unit chosen for calculation is one ton of pulp 
per day. 

We get 1,800 gallons of liquor per ton of pulp. The 
liquor weighs 8.66 pounds per gallon and contains 
about 10 per cent of solids. 

Therefore we have for the raw liquor: 

Total weight of liquor 1800 x 8.66—15,600Ib 

’ Total weight of solids 1,560Ib 

In the air fermented liquor, some of the solids have 
been fermented and alcohol has been distilled off. 
These solids, sugars, amount to about 2 percent of 
the raw liquor. But during the operation the liquor 
has been concentrated somewhat so that the per- 
centage of solids is not less in the air fermented than 
in the raw liquor. With the air fermented liquor, the 
total solids are reduced to 80 per cent of that of the 
raw liquor, and the percentage of solids is 10 percent 
of the liquor. 

Total weight of solids 1,560 x .80— 1,250Ib 
Total weight of liquor 1,250 x .10—12,500Ib 

Since we are going to burn a pitch containing 50 
percent of solids, ; 

Weight of pitch from raw liquor 3,120Ib 
or 
Weight of pitch from fermented liquor 2,5001b 

The heat given off by the burning of the pitch will 

be equal to the heat given off by the burning of the 


‘solid less the heat required to drive off the water. 


For the raw liquor 
B. t. u. developed by burning of 
solid : 8100 x 1560—12,630,000 
'B. t. u. required to drive off the 
water = 1,650,000 
This last figure is made up of the following two 
parts: 
(a) To raise water from 120° to 212° F. 
92 x 1560—143,000 
(b) To evaporate off the water 
970 x 1560—1,510,000 
Accordingly the B. t. u. developed by the burning of 
the pitch is the difference of the above figures, or 
10,980,000 B.t.u. This is the equivalent of 780 
pounds of coal of 14,000 B. t. u. per pound. By a simi- 
lar calculation we find that the burning of the pitch 
from the fermented liquor will give 8,610,000 B. t. u., 
equivalent to 610 pounds of the same kind of coal. 
Calculating the amount of 150Ib per square inch 
gauge pressure steam this fuel will develop, we find 
from the steam tables: 
Total heat of steam at 


1501b gauge =1195 B. t. u. per tb 
Total heat of feed water 

at 120° Fahr. = 88B.t.u. per Ib 
Heat required to — 

form 1Ib steam =1107 B. t. u. 


Assuming a boiler efficiency of 75 percent from the 
raw liquor residue we will get 
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‘The Lindsay — 
Wire Weaving Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Dependable 


Fourdrinier 


Wires — 


Cylinder Wires 


and Other Paper Machine 
Wire Cloth 
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GATTI-McQUADE 
COMPANY 


JOSEPH GATTI, President 


Established 1894 Incorporated 1898 





Tell Us Your Problems in 


Paper Manufacturers’ 
Supplies 


@ We have the EQUIPMENT to handle any 
TONNAGE you may desire. 


@ We are in a POSITION to give you the ex- 
act GRADE you require. 


@ Our CAREFUL GRADING assures you of 
UNIFORMITY. 


@ Our SORTING is done under SANITARY 
conditions in 2 large MODERN WARE- 
HOUSES. 


Every Standard Grade of 


Rags, Paper Stock 
Cotton —Waste— Woolen 


We also carry a full line of 
Kraft, Sulphite, Manila and Waterproof 
Wrapping Papers. 
Straw, Binders, Chip, Lined and Coated 
Box Board. 


Cotton, Hemp and Manila Cordage. 


GATTI-McQUADE 
COMPANY 


JOSEPH GATTI, President 
Main Office: 200 Fifth Ave., New York City 


WAREHOUSES: 
Hoboken, New Jersey, Weehawken, New Jersey 
Philadelphia Office: 1416 Wood St. 
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.75 x =7,450Ib of steam. 
10,980,000 


1,107 
and from the fermented liquor residue 
75x —5,830Ib of steam. 
8,610,000 


1,107 
In order to get the pitch we must evaporate , 
15,600—3,120 or 12,4801b of water from the 
raw liquor, or 
12,500—2,500—10,000Ib of water from the 
fermented liquor. 
Summarizing these calculations, we have the fol- 


lowing: 
Raw Air Ferm. 


: Liquor Liquor 
Pounds of 150Ib steam 
that can be made 7,450 5,830 
Pounds of water that must 
be evaporated 12,480 10,000 


Use of Exhaust Steam 


We may use the steam generated for the develop- 
ment of power in noncondensing steam engines. The 
exhaust steam of such engines could be used to evap- 


‘ orate the liquor in multiple effect evaporators. On 


the basis of this system we have the following calcu- 
lations. A simple noncondensing Corliss engine has 
a steam consumption of about 25Ib of 150Ib steam 
per indicated horsepower. Therefore from our steam 
we get 

7,450 





24 x 25 
=about 12 I.H.P. for 24 hours a day per 
ton pulp with the raw liquor, or 


5,830 





24 x 25 
=-about 10 I.H.P. for 24 hours a day per 
ton pulp with the fermented liquor. 


The steam exhaust from this type of engine is at 
a pressure of about 3 to 5Ib per square inch. Accord- 
ing to the Moliere diagram such exhaust steam is 88 
percent dry. Let us assume that owing to condensa- 
tion in the pipes and other heat losses we deliver but 
75 percent of the theoretical amount to the evapo- 
rators. Then we have 

7,450 x .88 x .75—4,9301b steam per ton pulp 
for the raw liquor. 

5,830 x .88 x .75—3,850Ib steam per ton pulp 
for the fermented liquor. 

From an evaporator catalog we find the figures 
given below, which enable us to calculate the steams 
required to evaporate the amounts of water men- 
tioned above from the liquors. 
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WE ARE MANUFACTURERS OF 


SPECIAL GRADES FOR LINING DIGESTERS 


SPECIAL GRADES FOR USE IN THE BEATER 
AS A FILLER AND FINISHER 


SPECIAL GRADES for ADHESIVE PURPOSES 
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SALT CAKE 
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BETTER 
Knife Grinding at 
Minimum Expense 







One of Many Types Full 
Automatic Knife Grinder 
Stationery Knife Bar — 
Traveling Grinding 
W heel. 





paratively low priced machine of 

strictest accuracy, of simple con- 
struction, but full automatic in every 
respect, and of heavy, rigid build, in- 
suring long service, offers real economy 
in keeping all knives from*6-inch to 190- 
inch, up to highest cutting efficiency. 
We make all types of grinders for every 
variety of service in fitting knives, saws, 
shear blades, etc. 


Write for Catalog and commendations on 
your requirements. 


Machinery Co. of America 
Big Rapids, Michigan, U. S. A. 
Branch: Seattle, Wash. 


[Tt these days of high costs, a com- 
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No. of Pounds of low pressure steam required 
effects to evaporate 
1lb of water Thewater The water from 
from raw liquor ferm. liquor. 
1 1.110 13,830 11,100 
2 .558 6,960 5,580 
3 372 4,640 3,720 
4 276 3,440 2,760 


From this it can be seen that in addition to having 
the power mentioned previously, we have exhaust 
steam that is more than sufficient to effect the evap- 
oration of the liquor in ordinary triple-effect evap- 
orators. 

Owing to the colloidal nature of sulphite liquors, 
the boiling point does not change appreciably during 
the course of the evaporation. Hence it lends itself 
admirably for use in a thermo-compressor evapo- 
rator, since in this form of apparatus there is only a 
small difference of temperature between the heated 
and the heating side. If we use a thermo-compressor 
operating with 150Ib steam and connected to double 
effect evaporator, i. e., a triple-effect evaporator, the 
first effect of which is a thermo-compressor, we will 
have probably the most efficient type of evaporator 
for this type of material and also an installation of 
only moderate cost. Such an arrangement will evap- 
orate about 5.4Ib of water per Ib of 150Ib steam used. 
This amounts to .185Ib of high pressure steam as 
compared to .276Ib of low pressure steam for quad- 
ruple effect. 

Raw 
Liquor Ferm. Liquor 
Pounds of steam required 
for evaporation....... 2,300 1,850 
Excess of steam........ 5,150 3,980 


This excess steam is equivalent to about 410Ib of coal 
for the raw liquor or about 315Ib for the fermented 
liquor per ton of pulp per day. 

Thus it can be seen that the solid material of the 
waste liquor has sufficient fuel value to evaporate the 
liquor and enough in addition to supply some power 
or steam for other purposes, 





Coal and Its Selection 


(Continued from page 125) 
size. Asa rule, the percentage of ash increases as the 
size of the coal decreases. This is due to the fact that 
all of the fine foreign matter separated from the 
larger coal, or which comes from the roof or the floor 
of the mine, naturally finds its way into smaller coal. 
The influence of the size of the screenings on the 
capacity and efficiency of a boiler in a specific case is 
illustrated in Figure 1. The curves are plotted from 
a series of tests conducted with Illinois screenings 
on a 500 h. p. B. & W. boiler, equipped with chain 
brakes, at the power house of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company. 


wat 
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ECONOMY 


renewable 
FUSES 


were the first line using an inexpensive bare 
link for restoring a blown fuse to its original 
efficiency to be Approved in All Capacities by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories. This honor was 
not won on laboratory tests alone but largely 
because for many years millions of Economy 
_ Fuses have been giving dependable protection, 
high efficiency and working marked economies. 





When you order fuses insist on ECONOMY. 


For sale by all leading electrical 
jobbers and dealers 





ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Economy Fuses also are made in Canada at Montreal 
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—at last! 
A Real Lift Truck 


for the 
Paper Mill 





The STURDI-TRUCK is indeed the “Su- 
preme Lift Truck,” especially for Paper Mill 
use. 

Think of a lift truck that can be elevated or 
lowered with the handle held at any angle, 
that has no under-frame so that a maximum 
amount of clearance is assured at all times; 
that lifts straight up and down, as high as three 
inches if desired and lifts so easily that it really 
is a pleasure to operate it. Think of all these 
features embodied in one lift truck and you 
have the 


S5turdr- 


“The Supreme Lift Truck” 





The STURDI-TRUCK is used by most of 
the leading Paper and Pulp Mills thruout the 
country and because of its many unique fea- 
tures it is very popular wherever it is once 
used. 


Drop us a line and we will prove to 
you, without any obligation on your part, 
the value of the STURDI-TRUCK. 


STURDI-TRUCK 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Holyoke 






Massachusetts 
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Relation of Coal to Combustion Space 


Coal must be adapted to the combustion space in 
your furnaces, or your furnaces must be adapted to 
the coal, if you are to avoid waste. As the chemical 






we 


ASH CONTENT, PER CENT 


EFFICIENCY PER CENT 
as es 


6 


SIZE OF COAL IN INCHES 
Fig. 1 


composition of the coal enters into this problem, I 
include Table I. 

Coals of different composition require different 
sizes of space. The chemical characteristics that are 
most likely to effect the size of the combustion space 
required for a given set of conditions are the quantity 
and quality of the volatile matter. The quantity of 
the volatile matter is shown by its percentage as 
determined by the proximate analysis. The quality 
of the volatile matter is indicated by the ratio of 
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Bees 
33322 
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volatile carbon to available hydrogen, and also by 
the oxygen content of the coal on a moisture and ash 
free basis. 

The principal chemical characteristics of Poca- 
hontas (bituminous caking), Pittsburgh, and Illinois 
coal are given in Table II. 

Table III gives the size of the required combustion 
space for the three coals and several sets of condi- 
tions, indicated by columns 1, 2 and 3. 

Roughly speaking, under the same conditions, 
Pittsburgh coal requires about 20 per cent larger 
combustion space than Pocahontas coal, whereas IIli- 
nois coal requires about 40 per cent larger combus- 
tion space than Pittsburgh coal. 

That the size of the combustion space does not 
increase in direct proportion to the percentage of 
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Five Dollars Per Capita 








Five dollars per capita, or five hundred million dollars, 
is the sum paid for personal injuries received in acci- 
dents in the United States in one year. This figure does 
not include any of the costs inherent in all accidents— 
damaged equipment—decreased production. 


Each year the accident score totals hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, women and children killed or seriously 
injured; and each year the cost of these accidents. totals 
hundreds of millions of dollars—the burden of which is 
borne almost entirely by the industries of the country. 


It has been demonstrated that 75% of these accidents 
._ could have been prevented, that 75% of this great sum 
could have been saved. This possibility should be of 
vital importance to every industrial concern in America. 


The great problem of saving this wastage has called 
into being The National Safety Council—a co-operative, 
non-commercial association of almost four thousand of 
the leading industrial concerns in the United States— 
and the only organization in existence which has 
demonstrated that it can deliver a service which will help 
you to effect this 75% reduction. — 


A letter to the Business Division of the Council, request- 
ing an outline of its service, will receivea prompt response. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
CO-OPERATIVE - NON-COMMERCIAL 
168 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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E CAN furnish this pump equipped to 
Wi hanate any liquid that will flow through 
The wearing parts are all liber- 
ally proportioned for the service required. All 
valves are above the piston and easily accessi- 
ble by the removal of the water chest cover. 


a pipe. 





Send for Catalogue 127 
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Leffel Turbine Water Wheels 
| High Speed — High Horsepower — High Efficiency 
Vertical and Horizontal Designs 





Large Horizontal Direct Candocele't Unit 


Write for Bulletin 54 


The JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


F. Grell. om Wesbusets 


Becton fice: Room te, iss Fourth N ton Bide. a 161 joao F St., pewwe 
ay Nat'l Bank Bidg., Atlanta, 
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volatile matter in the coal is shown graphically in 
Figure II. 

Both Figures II and III are plotted from data given 
in Table III. The curve of the upper group of Figure 
III gives the relation between the size of combustion 





TABLE I! 
Pocahontas Pittsburgh Illinois 


Volatile matter in moisture and ash, free coal, ¥- 18.05 34,77 46.52 
Fixed carbon in moisture and ash, free coal, - 95 65.23 53.48 
Volatile carbon in moisture and ash, free coal, %" 20,47 26.22 
Available hydrogen in moisture and ash, coal, % He 4.70 3.96 
of available carbon to available hydrogen, % 2.16 4.35 6.6 
Oxygen in moisture and ash, free coal %........ 3.32 5.59 10.93 











space and the product of quantity, times the quality 
of volatile matter from one degree of completeness 
of combustion indicated by the figure near each curve. 
For complete combustion, it may be said that the 
size of the combustion space varies directly as the 
product of the quantity and quality of the volatile 
matter, as given in Table III. 

If you want to know whether or not you are burn- 
ing coal of the right composition, measure up the 
combustion space in your furnaces, then have a de- 


VOLATILE MATTER IN MOISTURE 
AND ASH FREE COAL. PER CENT 


RATIO OF VOLATILE CARBON 
TO AVAILABLE HYDROGEN 





RATIO OF COMBUSTION GRATE AREA, 
CUBIC FEET PER SQUARE FOOT OF GRA .E AREA 
Fig. 2 


tailed chemical analysis made of a fair sample of 
your coal, and check them against the data given 
herein. If you contemplate a new power plant, be 
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Screens Paper Cleaner 
More of it-All the time At the 
Lowest Cost per Ton per Hour. 


The growing, insistent demand by paper manufactur- 
ers for Bird Inward Flow Rotary Screens is by no 
chance an accident. 


Rather is it due to a healthy appreciation of what they 
are helping to accomplish. 
Everywhere—at the lowest cost per ton per hour—Bird Screens 


are screening stock clean—more of it—and doing it day in and 
day out, year in and year out. 


They fill a long-felt need for a large-capacity, long-service Rotary 
Screen. 


Write us for Catalog I F, which details the many advantages of 
Bird Screens. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


East Walpole, Mass. 


Western Representative 


T. H. SAVERY, JR., 1718 Republic Bldg. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Canadian Builders of Bird Machinery 
Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd. 








260 St. James St.. Montreal. Can. 


BIRD RoTARY SCREEN 
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Regulator has a 
wide range of appli- 
cation in Paper Mills. 
Once set for a required 
delivery pressure, no 
amount of fluctuation in 
the boiler pressure, or 
variation in the demand 
for steam, can prevent 
the Davis Pressure Regu- 
lator from SAVING 
EVERY HEAT UNIT 
THAT IS NOT ACTU- 
ALLY NEEDED FOR 
THE WORK. Write to 
the G. M. Davis Regu- 
lator Co., 414 Milwaukee 
Ave., Chicago, for a de- 
scriptive booklet. 
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sure that combustion space is designed for the coal 
which you can buy to the best advantage. 
Influence of Moisture 


Moisture in coal reduces the steaming efficiency. 
One per cent of moisture means a loss of thirteen 





TABLE 1) 
ed be 

i Cubic Feet of Combustion per Sq. Ft. 

a tool a *, of Grate Area 
Pocahontas Pittsburgh Nlinots 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
5 50 50 27 2.9 43 
3 50 50 3.2 3.7 6.3 
2 50 50 36 44 63 
i 50 50 4.0 5.6 8.9 
os 50 50 4.8 6.8 tLe 
5 2% 50 2.0 2.2 3.5 
3 25 50 2.3 2.7 435 
2 25 50 a7 3.1 6.1 
1 25 50 3.4 40 €2 
o5 25 50 4.0 5.0 v1 
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=POWELL VALVES: 


(Especially The White Star ‘Vatve) 
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Wher the disc or seat 
shows signs of wear, 
a few rotations o 
the hand and a little 
gand and water on 


REVERSIBLE— 
When one side of the 
disc is worn ou 
turn it over, an 
after regrinding the 
seat you have a new 
valve. 


RENEWABLE— 

After both sides of Ww 
the disc are worn 
out, it is only neces- Ww 
sary to buy a new 
disc; you don’t need & 
@ new valve. 


Ask your dealer for 
“Powell” Valves— we 
or write us. 


THE AW PoweELt Co.¢ 
Exqivecrre Species 
CINCINNATI,O. w 
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B. t. u. per pound of coal in superheated vapor in the 
smoke gases. It also decreases the capacity of the 
furnace, due to lowering the rate of combustion. 


AVAILABLE HYDROGEN 


TIMES THE RATIO OF VOLATILE 


CARBON 


PRODUCT OF VOLATILE COMBUSTIBLE 






RATIO OF OXYGEN TO TOTAL CARBON Sy FuEEOMeE Poe coee 


RATIO OF COMBUSTION SPACE TO GRATE AREA. 
CUBIC FEET PER SQUARE FOOT OF GRATE AREA. 


Fig. 3 


Although moisture is a great and uncertain vari- 
able, and the producer can exercise no cuntrol over 
this factor, still the purchaser should protect himself 
against excessive moisture, by stipulating an amount 
consistent with the average inherent moisture in the 
coal, and proper penalty should be fixed for delivery 
in excess of the amount allowed, a corresponding 
bonus being paid for delivery of less than contract 
amount. 
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THE BALL VARIABLE 
SPEED ENGINE. 


solves the problem of your yariable speed 
drive. Its reliability results in maximum 
production. That’s why one in every 


We 
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Variable Speed Engine 


The engine illustrated above is especially designed to drive 
paper machines, giving continuous and reliable service. A 
patented safety device protects your employees and plant. 


three of these engines is a repeat order. 
Ball Engine Co., Erie, Pa. THE BROWN Ses: Sid, Deen, Ohio 
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Large, Modern 
Designed 
“Perfect 
Satisfaction 
Reported From 
Every 
Installation” 


~~ a" | Variable aed Constant 
 nitia:-dot= SPEED ENGINES 


These, the important requirements of an engine, are met by 


“ERIE” double variable speed engines. ° ‘ e 
To the Paper Mill Trade Paper Mill Economy is assisted 


We will be glad to furnish full information as to price, delivery very materially by the installation 


and equipment to meet your requirements, and will appreciate i i 
an opportunity to furnish these details by mail and the privilege of High Grade Variable Speed 
of personal interviews being arranged. and Constant Speed Engines. 


ERIE ENGINE WORKS “#4 Erie, Pa. =: sik the Sonali 
New York—W. B, Connor, Inc. 90 West Street. CHANDLER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Boston—Schumacher-Santry Co., 141 Milk Street. 
Chicago—E. E. Maher, 818-819 Michigan Boulevard Building. Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Hill Clutch 
Equipment for 
Transmitting Power 


In Pulp and 
Paper Mills 









THE HILL CLUTCH CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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HE American 

Steam Ash 

Conveyor is 
primarily labor sav- 
ing ash handling 
equipment. It cuts 
several men from 
the power plant 
payroll. By one 
operation, ashes are 
discharged from 
ash pits to bin out- 
side, from which 
they are removed 
at intervals by 
wagons or trucks. 
Designed to meet 
the individuality of 
your plant. 
Ask for Catalog P. 


Labor Saving — 

















American Steam Conveyor Corporation 
Coal and Ash Handling Equipment 


Chicago 326 W. Madison St. 
New York 110 West 40th St. 


AMERICAN 
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The Ash Problem 

The amount of earthy matter or ash, is of consider- 
able importance in fixing the heating value of the 
coal, since the heating value of the combustible is 
practically constant. The effect of ash on the heating 
value of Illinois screenings as fired under a B. & W. 
boiler, with chain grategis shown in Figure IV. This 
value varies with the different types of boilers, grates 
and furnaces, but is substantially as illustrated. The 
amount of refuse in the ash pit is always in excess of 
the earthy matter as reported by analysis, except 






COMPARATIVE VALVE 


0 20 30 40 
PER CENT OF ASH IN DRY COAL 


Fig. 4 


where the amount carried beyond the bridge is very 
large. 

The maximum allowable amount of sulphur is some- 
times specified, since some grades of coal high in 
sulphur cause considerable clinkering. But sulphur 
is not always an indication of clinker-producing ash, 
and a more rational procedure would be to classify a 
coal as clinkering or non-clinkering, according to its 
behavior in the particular furnace in question, irre- 
spective of the amount of sulphur present. Ash fuses 
between 2,300 and 2,600 degrees Fahrenheit, and if 
the formation of objectionable clinker is to be avoided, 
the furnace must be operated at temperatures below 
the fusing temperature. Several large concerns 
insert an “ash fusibility” clause in their coal speci- 
fications. j 

At present the ash problem is accentuated by the 
delivery of “dirty coal.” We find from reliable 
sources that the coal received in many of the largest 
power plants has increased by 5 to 10 per cent in ash, 
and has decreased in heating value by 8 to 12 per 
cent. Many good authorities state that the amount 
of coal consumed in their plants has increased 10 per 
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AMERICAN- MARSH 
Centrifugal Pumps 


BELT OR MOTOR DRIVEN 








H 
3 
= 
Extra wide ring oiled bearings. Overhanging casing allowing the 
discharge to be taken at any angle desired. Removable: outer ¢ 
head so that impeller may be withdrawn without disturbing the 
casing. Hydraulically balanced impeller insuring minimum end 
thrust. Impeller machined all over and turned to make a close 
running fit with the casing. = 
= 


Finished with open runner for handling paper stock. 





INVESTIGATE. ASK FOR BULLETIN No. 25. 
Furnished Promptly Upon Request. 





We Also Manufacture Power Pumps, Deep 
Well Pumps, Boiler Feed Pumps, Vacuum 
Pumps, Horizontal Power Air Compressors. 


American Steam Pump Co. 
Battle Creek, Michigan : 
Chicago Office, 1220 Monadnock Block. be : ae : 


| 


New York Office, Whitehall Building, 17 Battery Place. 
MUU UTE nd 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO..PITTSBURGH.PA. 
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Paper Makers 
Chemicals 





Casein (Sheffields) 
Talc 
Caustic Soda(Isco Chemical Co.’s) 


Bleaching Powder (Isco Chemical 
Co.’s) 


Tinting Blue 
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ae Speiden & Co. 


Betablished 1816 Incorporated 1906 


46 Cliff St., New York 120 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


84 High St., Boston 219 South Front St., 
Philadelphia 
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Casein, Satin White, English 
China Clay, Crystal Boro 
Phosphate 


The 


Kalbfleisch Corporation 


31 Union Square West 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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cent, due entirely to the inferior quality of coal re- 
ceived today as compared with that received two 
years ago. 

There is no excuse for this “dirty” coal. The rail- 
roads, during the past year, have been burdened with 
handling 30,000,000 tons of worthless dirt that any- 
one can dig from the back-door yard of have from 
the rock-pile, for the asking. These 30,000,000 tons 
of dirt have not only cost the power plant operator 
$120,000,000, but they have deprived him of 30,000,- 
000 tons of real coal. The remedy for this condition 
is to be found in determined individual and co- 
operative insistence upon clean coal, and in the estab- 
lishment of government coal-sampling stations, to 
check the product of each mine as to quality and 
effectiveness of preparation. 


Heating Value of Coal 


I have purposely left discussion of the heating 
value of the coal until the last, as this is the most 
obvious. of all the factors entering into’ its. selection. 

The heating value of coal as determined by a sample 
burned in an atmosphere of oxygen does not give its 
absolute commercial evaporative power, since this 
lepends largely. upon the composition of the fuel, 
character of grade, and conditions of operation, as 
already outlined:. Im large plants where a number 
of grades of fuel are available, it is customary to con- 
duct a series of tests with the different grades and 
sizes, and the one which evaporates the most water 
for a given sum of money, other conditions permit- 
ting, is the one usually'contracted for. In designing 
a new plant, particular attention should be paid to the 
performance of similar plants already in operation, 
and the fuel and stoker should be selected which are 
found to give the best returns for the money. 

However, there is no reason why the power plant 
operator should not know the number of B.t.u. in 
the coal which he puts into his furnace, and every 
reason why he should know. The evaporation of so 
many pounds of water per pound of coal does not in 
and of itself indicate efficiency. The equivalent 
evaporation of 8 pounds of water per pound of dry 
coal would represent 7014 per cent of efficiency, if the 
coal contained 11,000 B.t.u. per pound, but the same 
evaporation with a coal of 14,500 B.t.u. heating value 
would represent only 5314 per cent efficiency. There- 
fore analysis of the heating units in the coal is essen- 
tial to a knowledge of its value. 


Purchase of Coal Under Specifications 


Engineers differ as to the specifications to be used 
in purchasing coal. Some favor a system of bonus 
and penalty on ash basis only; others favor a similar 
system on B.t.u. basis only. Much canbe said on 
both sides, but undoubtedly the safest system is a 
combination of the two. With such a system, a 
proposal is made by the contractor, stating price, 
B.t.u. and ash content. Samples are taken each day 
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View of the plant of the Champion Fiber Co., Canton, N. C., where these filters are in use. 


Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Manufacturers of Continuous Rotary Suction Filters 


This Filter has proved a superior machine for handling mud from hot caustic solutions from continuous 
causticizing and lime recovery, and for all other purposes where filters of the revolving type are suitable. 























@ Are you receiving all the Clay you need and 
the grade that you want? Or are you accept- 
ing any old grade just so long as you can get 
delivery. 

@ Our customers are receiving the same grade 
as usual and do not even know there is a 
shortage. 
@ We are in a position to give this same 
Service to you on 


Because— 
QUANTITY: Largest production in United 
States. 

QUALITY: Lowest grit and moisture con- 
tents of any clay, domestic or foreign. 
ee Reserve stock always on 

and. 





PLANTS: Three huge plants at McIntyre, 
Ga., under direct control of Edgar Bros. 
“ee also Saylorsburg, Pa., and Gordon, 


a 
CRUDE CLAY: Paragon and Excelsior 
Brands. 


“NORTHERN” means SATISFACTION 
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of the coal furnished, and a bonus is paid for B.t.u. 
content exceeding contract stipulation, the bonus 
being the same percentage of contract price that the 
excess B.t.u. is of the specification value. A corre- 
sponding deduction is made for coal falling below 
the specifications, and in some cases a lawer limit is 
set, below which the coal may be refused at the 
purchaser’s option, with the further stipulation that 
continued failure to supply coal within the specifica- 
tion limits will forfeit contract. 

For each per cent which ash falls below analysis, a 
bonus is allowed. Generally an increase of 2 per cent 
in ash content is allowed without penalty, above 2 
per cent a penalty is deducted according to a sliding 
scale, 

You can only be sure you are buying your coal right 
by making an analysis of it as it is delivered. Two 
carloads of coal.may look the same, but may vary 10 
per cent or more in B.t.u., and a difference of 10 per 
cent makes a difference of from 8 to 10 per cent in the 
value of the coal. 

If you are not in a position to make an analysis of 
the coal yourself, all you have to do is to put an 
empty barrel in your boiler-room and have your fire- 
man throw in a part of a shovel of coal four or five 
times a day. At the end of a week or a month, you 
can take this coal out, mix it thoroughly, quarter it, 
mix it again, and quarter it until you reduce it to a 
size suitable to forward to the nearest testing labor- 
atory. By mixing it, you will have a representative 
sample which will indicate pretty accurately the 
grade of coal you have been burning and from this _ 


you can determine the efficiency of your boilers. 


In entering upon a contract, remember that the 
important items to be considered in the specifications 
are: 

A. A statement of the amount and character of 
the coal desired. 

B. Conditions for delivery. 

C. Disposition to be made of the coal in case it is 
outside the limits specified. 

D. Correetion in price for variation in heating 
value and in moisture and ash content. 

E. Method of sampling. 

F. By whom analyses are to be made. 

In conclusion, it is not easy to select the proper 
coal for any given plant, but there is no factor in 
power plant operation which will so well. repay proper 
attention. 


Loss Due to Carbon in Ash 
A very common source of loss is high percentage of 
carbon in the ash. Extreme care should be exercised 
with hand-fired and stoker-fired furnaces to réduce 
the carbon in the ash to a minimum. : 








Because you have eternity before you, do not 
plunge into it to save a minute, says the National 
Safety Council. 
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Vocational Education 
(Continued from page 126) 
nounced desire to have included in the textbooks some 
explanation of the necessity of means for keeping 
proper account of costs of production. It seems de- 
cidedly worth while to included a brief chapter on this 
subject and the Cost Association of the paper indus- 
try is cooperating with the committee in this matter. 

The editor and several of the gentlemen who are 
preparing the material for the course have visited 
a number of typical mill operations in order to get the 
benefit of practical suggestions and experience with 
respect to various types of machines and methods, 
and every opportunity is being taken to secure criti- 
cisms upon all sections of the textbooks from those 
best qualified to judge the material prepared. 

The first few pages of Vol. I have been set up and 
proved on three grades of paper fer examination by 
the committee and approval by them of the character 
of the work and the style. These pages show all the 
type that will be used inthe volume. When approved 
by the committee the publishers are ready to go 
ahead with the setting of the book. The committee 
will thus have an opportunity of examining the ap- 
pearance of the type when printed on three different 
papers and it is hoped that a selection of the color 
and quality can be decided on shortly. 

The committee is now proceeding with the prelim- 
inary arrangements for the offering of instruction 
beginning next September through the cooperation of 
Vocational Education Boards, University Extension 
Departments and other public agencies. It is ex- 
pected that by next Fall opportunity will be afforded 
for all who so desire to begin, through some of these 
means, the study of the first volume of textbooks. 





Common Sense Applied to Costs 
(Continued from page 127) 
production, it is your duty to know that you have 
done all in your power to save every bit of the “mak- 
ings” of your paper. 

Does your beater engineer go “By guess and luck” 
when he makes up a beater furnish? Does he decide 
he needs a little bit more sulphite, a little more filler, 
and throws it in with just that spirit? If he does, 
correct him at once, and if that is impossible, advise 
him to pick may-flowers, and when he has a collection, 
to throw them away. He can see his waste. 

How much paper have you around your mill that 
has been laying there for months and perhaps years, 
using up space and money, that needs only a trip to 
the machines via the beaters to become marketable 
and sold at a profit? Every day that it stands where 
it is, every time it is re-handled and re-inventoried, 
it costs you money. 

It has been often said that you can only get out of 
a business what you put into it. Are you getting out 
what YOU put into it? Figures are easily made and 
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can look.pretty. Facts come hard and don’t look so 
well at times, but their value cannot be questioned. 
The known truth never is. 

I would rather be cussed forty times over a report, 
knowing that my figures were as near correct as 
possible, than blessed with flattery over a report that 
was made to please the eye. 

Do you, Mr. Accountant, get your figures promptly 
to your manager when they are of some value, or 
are you still admiring your wrist watch? 

Are you satisfied to sit back in your easy chair, 
depending upon your assistants to submit data to you 
to combine, and then feel that your day’s work is well 
done; or do you keep after your assistants, work 
with them, and know that they are doing their full 
duty? Haven’t they as much right to the easy chair 
and comfort as you? If you are loafing, resign ; learn 
the shimmy, and wiggle your way through this life 
the easiest way. ~ 

Have you, Mr. Manager, and Mr. Accountant, ever 
figured out how many hours you waste in the course 
of a week? Do you assign regular periods for certain 
detail work, or do you pile everything in a heap ‘on 
your desk, and then drift through it in a hit-or-miss 
manner, trusting to your lucky star to keep your 
bank account well filled? Are you sixteen stories’ 
above your factory help when you go into the fac- 
tory after information? Are you on the same level 
with the less fortunate brother who does not wear 
your style of clothing, perhaps, live in your circle, 
and play your game of golf; or are you, too, a human 
being and act the part? The answer can be found 
upon your return to the office. Did you get the 
information that you went after? The morning’s 
work can be well started if Mr: Manager has a record 
similar to this one: 


DAILY REPORT OF OFFICE 


Date 


Today Sales 





Today Sales To Date 





Total Sales Last Month This Date 





Total Sales Last Year This Date 





Total Collectiéns To Date 





Deposit Today 





Balance Cash In Bank 








Due From Customers 





Deposit in N. C. B. 














Balance Cash in N. C. B. 





One’s profit for the month can be figured very 
closely before the end of the month arrives. Note 
the comparison, today’s sales against last month, this 
date; last year, this date. If you need an extra 
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amount of funds today for a note due, a dividend to 
pay, an installment of income taxes, or a pay roll to 
meet, the information needed is before you each 
morning. Is your collection department following up 
closely your outstanding accounts and are they being 
paid promptly? Are you paying your own bills, or 
are they piling up? You can readily see that this 
report is invaluable. 

Speaking of pay rolls, are your rolls being properly 
distributed, or are they merely an unanalyzed gross 
amount that you call labor? Do you know which 
departments are costing you more for labor than your 
return in production? Sometimes this condition must 
exist, and some other department is making up to 
you for this existing loss; but do you know it? 

How near do you come when figuring your coal 
inventory ? 

Some of the most important reasons why a cost 
system is necessary are: 

First, to give a concise and complete record of 
operations, that a profit may be insured by control 
of these facts, and that there be no ignorance of con, 
ditions in various departments. ; 

Second, to enable one to know when and where his 
employees are not doing a day’s work. 

Third, to form a basis on which to establish future 
quotations. 

Analytical work of every description is part of the 
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daily work of an interested cost accountant. An 
analysis of sales will, in conjunction with the cost of 
various productions, enable one to specialize and push 
the best paying articles he produces. 


Cost Accountant a Producer 


The cost accountant is frequently able to save for 
his employer many times his salary in the course of 
a year. His reward is in the experience gained, and 
the knowledge that he is a producer. 

A friend, who but a short while ago was installing 
a cost system in a southern paper mill, had heard 
the paper trade criticising the quality of paper a cer- 
tain mill was turning out. It seemed that there was 
almost an unlimited amount of dirt in all the paper 
made in this mill. The management, of course, knew 
the sales were falling off; also knew why, but was 
unable to locate -the source. An investigation had 
been made from rag room to machine and back again, 
but without result. A casual remark to the account- 
ant brought, it seems, almost the impossible. Spend- 
ing a half hour in a tour of the mill, he discovered 
in the beater room an unlimited amount of color, 
rust and filth of almost every description upon the 
walls, water-pipes, and the beaters themselves. It 
didn’t take any super-human being to see that. Many 
had looked at it but no one of the regular force had 
seen the condition. It was removed. A further exam- 
ination disclosed almost as sordid a condition inside 
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the pipes. When this dirt had been removed, an old 
reputation was regained and sales increased. 

Horse-sense, sticktoitiveness, conscientiousness, 
accuracy, an observing eye, and an analytical mind 
are a few of the requirements of a good cost account- 
ant. 





History of Michigan Division 
(Continued from page 130) 


rah, Chemical Engineer, Continental Industrial, 


Engineer. 

“THE PRINTING PRESS MADE READY,” by 

Mr. Peter J. Massey, Consulting Printer. 
FEBRUARY 16, 1920—Joint Meeting with Kalama- 
zoo Cost Association— 

“THE ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF FABRIC BELTING,” by 
Mr. E. H. Zieber, Mechanical Engineer, Imperial 
Belting Co. 

“COST SYSTEMS IN PAPER MILLS,” by Mr. 
J. E. Pooler, American Writing Paper Co. 

MARCH 15, 1920— 

“THE TRACKLESS TRAIN AND ITS USE IN 
PAPER MILLS,” by Mr. Carl Burr. Trans- 
portation Engineer, Mercury Tractor Co. 

APRIL 22, 1920— 

“LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN PAPER MAK- 

ING MACHINERY,” by Mr. C. T. Ramsden, 
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Mechanical Engineer, Beloit Iron Works. 

Further programs have been arranged for future 
monthly meetings to include speakers on efficiency 
work,.economy in handling materials in plants, in 
storage and in process; the aims of cost work; manu- 
facture of all kinds of paper mill chemicals and ma- 
terials ; industrial relationship, and many others. 

The present list of members of the Michigan Divi- 
sion is as follows: 


Membership of the Michigan Division, the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association 

E. H. Gilman, Bryant Div., Bryant Paper Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Alfred E. Bryant, Milham Div., Bryant Paper Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 

Chas. Keelan, Superior Div., Bryant Paper Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Luther A. Parker, Imperial Div., Bryant Paper Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. | 

J. J. O'Connell, Gen. Supt., King Paper Co., 
mazoo, Mich. 

F. Johnson, Asst. Supt., King Paper Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

J. Kuss, Coating Div., King Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. - 
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M. Redmond, Gen. Supt., Kalamazoo Paper Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Con. Redmond, No. 1 Mill, Kalamazoo Paper Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Wm. Reynolds, No. 2 Mill, Kalamazoo Paper Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

David Beveridge, Riverview Div., Kalamazoo Paper 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Peter Denner, Coating Div., Kalamazoo Paper Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

E. T. A. Coughlin, Coating Div., Monarch Paper 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. : 

G. H. Pountain, Gen. Supt., Monarch Paper Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

A. G. Wightman, Gen. Supt., Hawthorne Paper Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
C. Harter, Gen. Supt., Rex Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

E. Yahnke, Gen. Supt., Standard Paper Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

J. Breyfogle, Gen. Supt., Standard Paper Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Jacob Parent, Gen. Supt., Western Board & Paper 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

N. J. Niks, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Wm. Thomas, Gen. Supt., Michigan Paper Co., 
Plainwell, Mich. 
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Paper Mill 
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NOBLE & WOOD MACHINE Co. 


HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. 
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A. E. Camp, Asst. Supt., Michigan Paper Co., Plain- 
well, Mich. 

S. Simpson, Gen. Supt., Bardeen Paper Co., Otsego, 
Mich. : 

Albert H. Parker, Bardeen Paper Co., Otsego, Mich. 

C. W. Ulrich, Gen. Supt., Wolverine Paper Co., Ot- 
sego, Mich. 

Mr. Strang, Gen. Supt., MacSimBar Paper Co., Ot- 
sego, Mich. 

Harry Urick, Gen. Supt., Eddy Paper Co., White 
Pigeon, Mich. 

W. R. McPherson, Gen. Supt., Eddy Paper Co., 
White Pigeon, Mich. 

Ed. Preston, Gen. Supt., American Coating Mills, 
Elkhart, Ind. 

Mr. Hamilton, Mengel Box Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

E. A. Hibbard, Gen. Supt., Franch Paper Co., Niles, 
Mich. . 

N. M. Brisbois, Gen. Supt., Sutherland Paper Co., — 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

W. H. Wightman, Gen. Supt., Lee Paper Co., Vicks- 
burg, Mich. 

C. W. McAlpine, Gen. Supt., La Salle Paper Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 

John E. Daley, Gen. Supt., Port Huron Sulphite & 
P. ‘Co., Port Huron, Mich. 

Max Overdorfer, Gen. Supt., Filer Fibre Co., Filer 
City, Mich. 
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How much paper 
can you make and sell? 


You can sell all you make. 
Why not make all you can sell? 


There are big and growing markets for your paper 
abroad. 


We Americans have grown in the last twenty-five 
years, but our’ use of paper has grown four times as 
rapidly. But there are other countries growing as 
fast, in population and in amount of paper used per 
person. 


And some of these countries cannot make paper. 
Is your share of that’business worth having, now? 








Will the much larger business of a few years hence 
be worth having? 


The business of 1925 will go to the man who worked 
for it in 1920. 


For over thirty years we have been co-operating with American pa 
manufacturers in developing export markets. -The manufacturer has 
neither the bother nor the expense of foreign credits, exchange, selling 
methods, ocean shipping, .and all the intricacies inseparable from expor- 
tation. We attend to all that. He manufactures, and we pay him cash 
in good American money in New York. 


We have our own offices in ten important foreign cities, besides traveling 
salesmen and local representatives at many other places. 


PARSONS TRADING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place 
NEW YORK 


LONDON SYDNEY STOCKHOLM HAVANA BUENOS AIRES 
BOMBAY MELBOURNE WELLINGTON MEXICO RIO DE JANEIRO 
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Fred A. Smith, Gen. Supt., Mullen Bros. Paper Co., 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 

John P. Cooney, Gen. Supt., Peninsular Paper Co., 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Gave Prevost, Gen. Supt., Fletcher Paper Co., Al-° 


pena, Mich. 

Walter E. Sooy, Gen. Supt., Michigan Carton Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

T. W. Dunn, Gen. Supt., Detroit Sulphite P. & P. 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Bithner, Gen. Supt., American Box Board Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Clarence Thorne, Gen. Supt., Watervliet Paper Co., 
Watervliet, Mich. 

Lew Weber, Gen. Supt., 
Watervliet, Mich. 

Frank Kress, Gen. Supt., Watervliet Paper Co., 
Watervliet, Mich. 

Mr. Spaulding, Gen. Supt., Lincoln Paper Mills, Elk- 
hart, Ind. 


Watervliet Paper Co., 





Decennial Celebration for the Forest 
Products Laboratory 


Preliminary arrangements are well under way for 
a big get-together at Madison during the latter part 
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of June to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the 
opening of the Forest Products Laboratory. It is 
expected that a large gathering of representatives 
from the various industries interested in the labora- 
tory’s work will be present, and opportunity will be 
afforded for recreation as well as for becoming more 
familiar with the extent and significance of the lab- 
oratory’s activities. Present plans call for a two-day 
meeting, with addresses by men of national reputa- 
tion in science and industry, a banquet, tours of in- 
spection through the laboratory, informal discus- 
sions, and various forms of entertainment. Detailed 
arrangements will be announced later. 

The Forest Products Laboratory is a branch of the 
United States Forest Service, established in 1910 in 
co-operation with the University of Wisconsin, and 
is a consolidation of a number of testing laboratories 
and other units of the Forest Service which had been 
located at various points throughout the United 
States. It is engaged principally in industrial re- 
search on problems connected with the manufacture 
and use of forest products, including besides lumber, 
posts, poles, ties, and similar products, pulp and 
paper, naval stores, hardwood and softwood distilla- 
tion products, and other chemicals and pharmaceuti- 
cals. At the present time the laboratory employs 


about 200 people and occupies five buildings in whole 
or in part. 
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HART TRADING CO., Inc. 


Tribune Building 
NEW YORK CITY 









Sole Selling Agents for the Westfield River Paper 
Company, Russell, Mass., manufacturers of Glassine 
and Parchment Papers, and Sole Selling Agents for 
the News, Krafts and Water Finish Papers, manufac- 
tured by the Hartje Paper Manufacturing Co., Steu- 
benville, Ohio. 








| Exclusive agents for European manufacturers of 
foreign specialties—kraft, unglazed and machine 
glazed; sulphites unglazed and machine glazed; man- 
ifolds, bible papers, cigarette papers; light weight 
papers, etc., etc. 













Suppliers to domestic and foreign trade. 








A Successful First Year 


The Toilet Paper Converters Association has com- 
pleted the first year of its existence very successfully. 
Membership in the association covers almost the en- 
tire converting field, there being but very few con- 
verters who are not members. 

The effort has been made, in the various meetings 
that have been held, to create a spirit of co-operation 
among the members, preparatory to embarking on 
other work of mutual benefit. The most important 
achievement of the association for the past year has 
been the organization of the Toilet Paper Label Reg- 
istration Bureau, with offices at 18 East 41st Street, 
New York City. 

There has been.a long-felt want for some such bu- 
reau as this, as the number of labels used on toilet 
paper now runs into the thousands, and great care 
has to be taken to avoid duplication. In operation it 
serves as a clearing house for all brand information. 
Any manufacturer may register his labels with the 
bureau, and may utilize the bureau to ascertain 
whether a proposed brand conflicts with any already 
established. 

The officers of the association are: John M. Ross, 
President ; H. L. Samson, Vice President ; E. H. Nay- 
lor, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Executive Committee: L. C. Jeffres, W. J. Meyer, 
P. S. Wagner, H. L. Samson, John M. Ross. 
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Sale of Four Mills 


The Gibbs-Brower Company, Paper and Pulp Mill 
Brokers, 261 Broadway, this city, are pleased to an- 
nounce to the trade their following sales: The Paper 
Mill known as the Forest Castle Paper Corporation of 
Lucerne County, Pittston, Penn., formerly owned by 
Mr. Robert McAllister Lloyd of 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. This mill occupies a very picturesque 
site on a bend of the Allegheny River across from the 
city of Pittston and contains an excellent assortment 
of splendid paper-making machinery. The pur- 
chasers are the well-known, successful, manufactur- 
ers of New York, Newark, N. J., and Columbus, Ohio, 
namely Mr. William J. Eisner and Mr. S. J. Eisner 
and the mill will be known as the Pittston Paper Cor- 
poration. The output will be taken by the Newark 
Paraffine and Parchment Paper Company of New- 
ark, N. J. , 

The sale of the J. Myers-Van Buren Company’s 
Paper Mill at Mellenville, N. Y., to Mr. J. E. Perry, 
President of the J. E. Perry Company, Paper Box 
Boards, Boston, Mass. Mr. F. B. Oldham, the well- 
known paper mill engineer and paper salesman of 
Hartford, Conn., also has an interest in this mill and 
is the President of the new company, while Mr. Perry 
is Treasurer. 

The name has been changed to the Columbia Valley 
Paper Company, manufacturers of high-grade spe- 
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2,000 Tons Newsprint 


JUNE 





Submit Offers and Samples in Writing to 


R. E. Matthews & Company 


Exporters and Importers 


General Inquiries Solicited 





17 Battery Place, New York City 
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We Pack 40 Different Grades 
of Paper Stock 





WE CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH THE GRADE YOU 
WILL DESIRE TO USE IN YOUR PRODUCT. 


COMBINED CAPACITY 300,000 POUNDS DAILY. 





QUALITY and QUANTITY 











Mendelson Brothers Paper Stock Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
910 South Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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cialties, home office 10 High Street, Boston, Mass., 
mills at Mellenville, N. Y. 

The sale for Miss Florence A. Allen of Scotch 
Plains, N. J., owner of the mills of the Seeley Paper 
Mills Company, Scotch Plains, Union County, N. J., 
to E. B. Jennings Esq. of 481 Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The new owners are putting the mill in per- 
fect condition, with new concrete floors, etc., and add- 
ing an addition to the mill. 

The sale of the Forestport Groundwood Plant, at 

‘Forestport, New York, for the owners, represented by 
the well-known Boonville, N. Y., Attorney, Benjamin 
A. Capron, to the Durham Paper & Pulp Co., Dur- 
ham, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 

This property, at the present time, is a very valu- 
able asset, on account of the present shortage of 
groundwood, which condition is very apt to continue 
for several years to come. 


“Your March issue of The Paper Industry was a 
‘gem.’ You are to be congratulated on the entire 
issue. The safety question is a very worthy one, and 
has been lost sight of by everyone but you.”—E. T. 
A. Coughlin, Supt. Monarch Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


The Sandusky Foundry and Machine Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio, has sent out an elaborate booklet on 
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“Our name stands for Quality” 


We are manufacturers of Bonds, Bible, Book, 
Catalogue, Eggshell, English Finish Opacity, 
M. F. and S. & S. C. French, Myriad Mani- 
fold, Tiffany Bond, Glazed, Unglazed, and 
Embossed, Gaza Onionskin, R. R. Writing, 
Writing Manila, High Cliff Mimeograph, 
White and Colored Laid Flats. Also other 
light and heavy weight M. F. and S. & S.C. 
specialties. 





LAKESIDE PAPER COMPANY 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Quality 
and 
Service 


THE PRODUCTS OF INDIVIDUALITY 
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suction rolls, showing how the use of this device in- 
creases the production and improves the quality of 
paper. The booklet is filled with samples of paper 
made by various manufacturers over the Millspaugh 
Suction Roll. It is one of the most handsome pieces 
of advertising literature we have seen for some time, 
and believe that all paper manufacturers would be 
interested in seeing a copy of it. 


Adds to Tonnage 


The C. L. LaBoiteaux Company, with main offices 
in Cincinnati and branch offices in many other cities, 
have just taken over the sales management of the 
Roanoke Fibre Board Company, Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C. This will add considerable tonnage to the 
large amount that the LaBoiteaux Company already 
handles, particularly of three-ply and corrugated box 
board. z 


This company is not only one of the best known 
in America, but is the largest distributor of box 
board in the United States and have built up an en- 
viable reputation in this line. 


Joseph Joyce, president of the Empire Paper Co., 
Chicago, with Mrs. Joyce, left New York on April 17 
for several months trip throughout battle-scarred 
Europe. 


From a Jobber: 

“We are enclosing an order for two addi- 
tional cars and think it would be well to add 
that your paper has been running verg satis- 
factory and that it will probably be some 
little satisfaction to you to know that we are 
thoroughly satisfied with this sheet and think 
it well to give you a word of praise.” 
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ROANOKE FIBRE BOARD COMPANY. 
Roaancke Rapids, N.C. verch 1, 1920. 






To the Trade: 






We wish to announce that we have appointed 
The C. L. LaBoiteaux Company, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Cleveland, and New York, our exclusive sales agents 
covering our entire production consisting of Box 
Boards, Shipping Case Boards and Test. Boards. 













All communications in reference to the sale 
of our product, therefore, should be addressed to 
The C, L. LaBoiteaux Company. 






Yours very truly, 






ROANAKE FIBRE BOARD COMPANY 
















ALVAH MILLER TOM T. WALKER ARTHUR C. HASTINGS NATHANIEL L, MILLER 


H. G. CRAIG & CO. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
CORNER E. 45th STREET 
. NEW YORK CITY 





News, Hanging, Manila Bag 
Box Boards 






Tissue Specialties Paper Mill Supplies 
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Obituary 


Llewellyn Marr Bickford, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Oxford Paper Company, with 
offices at 200 Fifth avenue, New York, died on March 
22 at his home in that city at the age of fifty-five 
years. Mr. Bickford was born in Portland, Me., and 
was educated in the public schools there. He entered 
the employ of the Otis Falls Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany in 1892 and remained with the company until 
1897, when he went to New York to assist Hugh J. 
“hisholm in organizing the International Paper Com- 
pany. He was purchasing agent for the I. P. until 
1909, when he became associated with the Oxford 
Paper Company. Mr. Bickford was one of the most 
widely known men in the industry and was long re- 
garded as one of the foremost members of the trade. 
A widow and a daughter survive. 


Peter R. Thom, who for thirty-two years was the 
general superintendent of the Kimberly-Clark Com- 
pany at Appleton, Wisconsin, died Thursday morn- 
ing, March 18, at Hollywood, Cal., after an illness of 
only a few hours. Death was caused by heart trouble. 

Mr. Thom was born in Scotland sixty-nine years 
ago and came to America when thirteen years of age. 
He learned his trade as a machinist in the plant of 
Smith and Winchester Co. at South Wyndham, Conn., 
and later specialized in paper mill machinery. He 
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was on the road for a time as a machinery erector. 
After having been connected with several mills in 
New York, Massachusetts and Indiana he came to 
Appleton thirty-seven years ago to become superin- 
tendent of the Kimberly-Clark Company. He held 
this position until about five years ago when he re- 
tired because of ill health; but he continued as a 
stockholder. He was at one time connected with the 
Riverside Fibre and Paper Company, but disposed of 
his interest in that company some years ago. At the 
time of his death Mr. Thom was president of the 
Appleton: Chair Co. and a director in the First Na- 
tional Bank. He is survived by his widow, two sons 
and three daughters. 


Announcement is made of the death of Frank Os- 
good Hardy, treasurer of William A. Hardy & Sons 
Company, Fitchburg, Mass. He passed away on Mon- 
day, the eighth of March. 


New Strawboard Mill at Petersburg 


The National Straw Board Company, with a capi- 
talization of $700,000, will establish a large straw- 
board factory at Petersburg, Michigan, and is ex- 
pected to be operating by the first of next year. This 
announcement was made by Leon E. Shafer who re- 
cently resigned from the management of the Corru- 








IMPROVED 
PATENTED 


DIETZ Latest 





Cores for Toilet Paper Rolls\and Towel Rolls directly from 
the Roll of Chip-Board. 


chines. 








QUICKLY ADJUSTED FOR MAKING SANITARY PAPER TOWELS 


Can be equipped with Drum Winding Attachment for 
roducing hard wound CREPE toilet or paper towel rolls. 
olls can be made*with or without perforation. 


Manufacturers also of drop roll slitting machines, rotary card cutting machines, which can be furnished with collating 


AUTOMATIC TUBE MACHINES 


Capable of producing 3,600 wire stitched TOILET TUBES per hour i 


or 1800 TOWEL TUBES per hour. 
guaranteed. Bearings are bronze-bushed, insuring long life to ma- 


Builders of Dietz Improved Toilet and 
Paper Towel Perforating, Slitting and 


for making 


Substarttially built and fully 


Rewinding Machines 








attachment, slitting and rewinding machines, photo mount beveling machines, side and center seam merchandise mailing 


envelope machines, punch presses for playing cards, etc. 


Special machinery built from blue prints. 


THE DIETZ MACHINE WORKS 


126-128 West Fontain Street, Between Front and Second Streets, Philadelphia Pe. U. &. A. 
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gated Paper Mills in Boston, Mass. The mill will 
operate a 96-inch and 120-inch machine with a 
twenty-four-hour capacity of 65 tons. 

Associated with Mr. Shafer are John O. Zabel, an 
attorney of Petersburg and Toledo, and Ambrose P. 
Falen, editor of the Petersburg Sun. 

Stephen A. Powell & Company, paper merchants, 
‘ormerly at 334 Hudson street, New York, has pur- 
chased a building at 20 Waverly place, New York, 
and is now occupying its new premises. 


Appoints New Representatives 

The American Steam Conveyor Corporation an- 
nounces the appointment of the Kon-Wald Engineer- 
ing Company, Mutual Life Building, Buffalo, New 
York, as their representatives in Buffalo and western 
New York. Mr. F. A. Konzelman, Manager of this 
company is well known in the engineering circles in 
that vicinity. 

The Brooks-Fisher Company, Candler Building, At- 
lanta, Georgia, has been appointed as their south- 
eastern representatives. This company is a compara- 
tively new concern, having been organized early last 
summer to carry on a business of manufacturers, 
agents and contractors. Both Mr. Fisher and Mr. 
Brooks are good hard workers and real live wires, and 
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during the short time this company has been in exist- 
ence their business has grown very rapidly. 


Strehl Otens Co. Inc., Paper Board and Specialties, 
are pleased to announce the appointment of Mr. Ray- 
mond S. Strehl as Manager of their Chicago office, 
and the addition of Mr. S. L. Memhard to their Chi- 
cago office force. Also the removal of their home 
office to a spacious suite of offices in the Fifth Avenue 
Bldg., New York, (entrance room 561) where they 
are conveniently located and in a position to properly 
handle their- continually growing business. 


The Western Paper Makers Chemical Co. of Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, announce the starting of a new 
plant at Jacksonville, Florida, for refining gum rosin. 
They have recently bought out the patent for emul- 
sifying rosin size from Mr. W. J. Dolan of Rhine- 
lander, Wisconsin. It is their aim to perfect this © 
system which has already given great success. 


The New York World has purchased through a 
holding concern the news print mill of the St. George 
Paper Company at Norwalk, Conn., which is equipped 
with a 10614-inch Fourdrinier machine. It is under- 
stood that the World will use the entire production 
of paper of the plant. 
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The Acme Deckle Frame daowoxt 


“is indispensable to the making of Good paper” 
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It will increase the life of “a 
Deckle Strap. 


It will give the Slices a chance 
to do their work, resulting in a 
perfectly smooth, even Sheet on 
the wires. 


It will prevent lumps from C : a 
hering under the Slices and 
oo holes in the sheet. 


It will prevent thin places in 
r your sheet, due to the vibration 
of the Slices. 
































It will prevent the shaking of 
the Deckle Frame to pieces. 
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It will make better edge, 
save breaks and take less 
power. 
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Manufactured and Distributed by 


HORA & NASH 


Means Rani 


Most of the best mills in 
this country are equipped 
with this device. . 
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Remember SCREEN PLATES and 
Wo. A. Harpy & Sons ||} |} PANDY ROLLS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Originators and Oldest Manufacturers 
OF THE 


Cast Bronze Screen Plate Central Manufacturing Co, 


ALSO SPECIALIZE IN The Quick Service House 
Acid Resisting Digester Parts KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 



































The Cost of a Paper Machine Wire Can 


Be Figured Only on the Basis 
of Service Rendered 


1—Rapid strides are being made today in combining materials to produce a 
result which will give greater service. 


2—A metal has been perfected for the manufacture of wires, other than four- 
driniers for paper and pulp mills called NICKEL ALLOY. 


3—O’NEILL NICKEL ALLOY wires have demonstrated by their perform- 
ance in some of the largest mills of this country, that their life and service show 
approximately 400% better investment for the pulp and paper manufacturers. 
Upon request testimonials will be gladly submitted. 


4—We recommend that you try the O’NEILL NICKEL ALLOY WIRES. 
They cost more but they are worth it. 


5—Wealso manufacture very durable paper machine wires of brass and bronze 
in plain, double warp, triple chain, and twisted weaves. 


JOSEPH O’NEILL WIRE WORKS 


Southport, Conn., U.S. A. 











Ticonderoga Machine Works 
TICONDEROGA, N. Y., U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WARREN Gib DOCTORS 


With Flexible Blades, Universal Adjustment and Control 
(PATENTED) 


WARREN boii? Sktm WINDERS 


Patent BALL VALVE Hydrant 
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UNION SCREEN PLATE CO. 


Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. Lennoxville, P. Q., Canada 


UNION BRONZE SCREEN PLATES 
(Best phosphorized Cast Metal) 
Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to accurate gauge 
UNION BRONZE SCREWS for Screen Plates 
Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The Witham Screen Plate Fastener, Patented 
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With the first quarter of the year behind us, thus 
affording ample time on which to base predictions, 
there seems every reason to believe that 1920 will 
prove the most prosperous year for the paper manu- 
facturing industry in its history. Mills the country 
over not only are unable to accept additional business 
for anything like early delivery, but the vast major- 
ity of them are sold out for months, some for the 
entire remainder of the year. One would expect that 
with a: great many consumers having contracted for 
their supplies of paper for so long ahead that demand 
would show an easing up. On the contrary, demand 
for paper of all kinds appears to be steadily gathering 
momentum, and has reached a stage where producers 
simply are at a loss to cope with it. One of the prin- 
cipal reasons for this situation is that the average 
user of paper has need for by far larger tonnages 
than ever before. This, of course, means that the 
supply under contract does not commence to cover 
requirements, and that the great body of buyers are 
kept constantly in the market on the alert for any 
paper that might become available. There is no 
plausible argument why this condition should not 
continue over the balance of the current year. There 
is likely to be the accustomed slowing up of business 
during the summer months, not only in the paper 
trade but in most commodity markets, but every 
indication seems to point to demand for paper being 
in excess of the production for a long time to come. 


The statement of President Philip T. Dodge of the 
International Paper Company that the demand for 
news print paper is easily 1,000 tons per day in excess 
of the domestic and Canadian output of this grade 
of paper aptly explains the prevailing market condi- 
tion. Every other kind of paper is in the same mar- 
ket position to greater or lesser degree, and, as it 
requires long intervals for paper mills to increase 
their production, it will doubtless be far into the 
future before the output is enlarged to sufficient ex- 
tent to relieve the present tight situation. 

Prices on most papers are strictly nominal. There 
are cases where there are no quotations obtainable. 
Demand for supplies is so keen that whenever a manu- 
facturer or dealer has paper to sell they can secure 
almost any figure desired. There have been rumors 
of spot lots of news print selling at the unheard-of 
price of 13 cents a pound. When one stops to con- 
sider the position of newspaper publishers and the 
pressing demand for print paper, this price does not 
appear exaggerated. Some publishers have gone to 
the extreme of buying news print abroad. Several 








sizable shipments have come in at New York from 
Sweden, consigned to large publishers in that city, 
and it is understood other shipments have been ar- 
ranged for. The importation of news print from 
Europe is indeed a novelty in our paper trade, and 
the fact that it can be done at a profit to the manu- 
facturers merely emphasizes the large unfilled de- - 
mand existing here and the record prices prevailing. 

Fine papers are gradually moving upward in price 
under a strong demand not only from domestic con- 
sumers, but from export sources as well. Wrappings 
and tissues are quotably firm and in a strong market 
position. Book papers are well nigh unobtainable in 
sizable tonnages except on contract. Mills are par- 
celling out their production to regular customers and 
have their output sold for months ahead. Boards 
have risen further in price, and demand for them has 
strengthened since the Easter season, this being the 
time when boxmakers cover their spring require- 
ments. 





Coated Paper Scarce in England 

In the February issue of the British and Colonial 
Printer, there appeared the following interesting 
item in regard to the paper situation in England. 

“There appears to be a most acute scarcity of 
coated papers, particularly in chromos and bright 
enamels. The warehouses are almost entirely cleared 
of stock, and inquiry at the mills elicits the fact that 
orders in the books will occupy the machinery for 
months ahead. On everyday stock lines one of the 
biggest mills in the country wants eight weeks for 
small supplies, while large, special makings are not 
desired at all. Another prominent coating mill can- 
not take orders except for delivery some time after 
June. Meantime the advertising lines are coming 
forward, and a huge demand for art papers is arising. 
A month or two ago there were ample stocks to be 
picked up as low as 10d. per pound. Today it is diffi- 
cult to find stock anywhere, and even job lines are 
asking 1s. per pound.” 

In the same issue, it is related that the Union of 
Paper Workers is applying for a 50 per cent increase 
in the present minimum rates of wages. This infor- 
mation should have some bearing on the export and 
import situation in this country and in other coun- 
tries. 





There is only one thing that a man ought to buy 
without looking into it first, and that is a shotgun.— 
Douglas Malloch. 
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RAGS—PAPERSTOCK 
ROPE—BAGGING 
STRINGS 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


E.B. THOMAS CO. 


INCORPORATED 


ALFRED J. MORAN, Manager 
100 Hudson St.. NEW YORK 
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F. G. MARQUARDT, President 
HUGO THUM, Vice-Pres. CHAS. E. RAND, Secy. 
A. D. LORENZ, Treasurer 


F.G. Marquardt, Inc. 


PAPER 
Paper Makers’ Supplies 


345 Broadway, New York City 








Packing House 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE 
NEW YORK 








Special Attention Called to Our Own Packing 
and Assortment 
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FRANCIS HUGHES 
COMPANY 


Paper Mill Supplies 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


2ist Street at Loomis 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Main Paper Stock Co. 


Incorporated 


PACKERS OF WASTE PAPER STOCK 
Old and New Rags, Bagging, Strings, Etc. 


Importers—Exporters 
Daily Capacity 300 Tons 
Branches General Offices and Warehouses: 


321 Pearl Street 25-31 Peck Slip, New York 


423 East 122nd st. 


Boston (Mass.) Office— 10 High St. 
Holyoke (Mass.) Office—206 High St. 














SALOMON BROS.& CO. 








Importers and Exporters of 
Cotton, Cottonwaste, Linters, 
Ramie, Jute. Rubber 


Import of All Grades of Rags 
and Rope 


200 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 























[JANter M. HIEKY 
Y= IMPORTERS DEAPERS 


Foreign and Domestic 
Rags, Bagging, Rope 
and Waste Paper 


200-5th AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Papermaking Rags 

There was a time several weeks ago when the 
papermaking rag market showed signs of breaking. 
The tone was distinctly easy and there appeared to 
be a nervous feeling among sellers, and prices did sag 
to an extent. This situation evidently was due to 
temporary conditions, principally the tied-up state of 
transportation lines, and since then the market has 
steadied to a perceptible degree. At the moment 
buying is fairly regular, and involves sufficient ton- 
nages to sustain values on more or less stationary 
levels. It is true mills are not purchasing in extra 
heavy volume, generally confining orders to rags im- 
mediately needed, but this condition is characteristic 
of the spring and is largely discounted by dealers and 
packers, who view the future, as regards supplies, 
with apprehension and who are invariably insistent 
on firm prices. 

What the next several months will bring forth in 
the way of increased amounts of rags is problem- 
atical, but judging from the sold up condition of most 
paper manufacturers in their own product, it would 
seem that a ready demand will exist for rags of all 
varieties. This, of course, should result in maintain- 
ing values, although there is a well defined belief 
among consumers that prices are due for a decline, 
at least a slight one. Quotations on the whole have 
undergone no broad changes and are as follows f. o. b. 
shipping points: 


New Stock— New York and Chicago 


White shirt cuttings, No. 1............ 19.00-19.50 
White shirt cuttings, No. 2............ 13.00-13.50 
Fancy shirt cuttings.................. 12.00-12.50 
RS Me Bn ass ow ba tha ane aon 10.25-10.50 
Unbleached muslins ................. 15.50-16.00 
| 8 ER a Sere 17.00-17.50 
Overall cuttings, blue................. 13.00-13.50 
BRRGE GUNMOERS 0.5 cc cece reece et tings 7.50- 8.00 
Old stock— 
Whites, No. 1 repacked............... 12.00-13.00 
Whites, No. 2 repacked............... 7.50- 8.00 
Whites, house soiled.................. 4.25- 4.50 
Whites, street soiled.................. 4,00- 4.25 
Thirds and blues, repacked............ 4.75- 5.00 
Thirds and blues, rough............... 4.25- 4.50 
SS PASE er eae 4.60- 4.80 
Ree QUOI So do, bk soe oe. Be Ve 9.00- 9.25 
Cotton canvas, No. 1................. 5.50- 6.00 
White cotton batting........../...... 5.25- 5.50 
NO FRR SCT ee enya ee oan 3.50- 3.60 
i i te gi ode 3.40-, 3.50 


Rope and Bagging 


A sharp contrast is presented by the markets for 
old rope and scrap bagging. The former is active and 
strong and marked by a steady uptrend in prices, 
whereas old bagging is little sought and buyers can 
come near to obtaining supplies at their own figures. 
The reason for the dullness in bagging, it is authori- 
tatively said, is that the chief consumers of this ma- 
terial are heavily stocked with imported jute butts 
and low quality raw jute, which-enables them to re- 
frain from purchasing scrap bagging. Around 3.25 
cents a pound is the current quotation on No. 1 scrap 
and No. 1 gunny is freely available at 3.50 cents. Old 
Manila rope is selling at 8.25 to 8.50 cents per pound 
and proof is not wanting that offered supplies are in- 
adequate to cover the wants of buyers. Prices follow: 


New York and Chicago 
Gunny, No. 1 domestic.................. 3.50-3.60 
Gunny, No. 1 foreign.......:........... 3.50-3.60 
Geram Geis, Tee. 2... oo ine encdwies 3.25-3.50 
Rochine: DaGGOGS, 66.6265 6060 6s ve ccr eens 2.75-3.00 
Waal teat Begg is oo 6 ck consi cacean veut 3.75-4.00 
Wes WN, DD cou ccotoecteceocescwus 3.50-3.75 
Manila rope, No. 1 foreign............... 8.25-8.50 
Manila rope, No. 1 domestic.............. 8.25-8.50 
Steal obits 4.5 sack Sk. Ju eb. Fa cd. de 3.40-3.60 
pi Fe ee eee he ee oe Fe ee 3.00-3.25 


Old Papers 


The shortage and strong market position of wood 
pulp is making for a relatively firm waste paper situ- 
ation, especially for the better grades, and there is 
a fairly consistent movement of supplies into con- 
suming channels. There has been a slight easing off 
of prices on some of the cheaper qualities of old paper, 
but the market as a whole is characterized by steadi- 
ness, and, if saying anything, the sharp uptrend in 
pulp prices seems likely to carry waste paper values 
higher. 

Current quotations on hard white shavings of No. 
1 grade range from 6 to 6.25 cents per pound at 
shipping points, while No. 1 soft white shavings are 
fetching between 5.25 and 5.50 cents. Old No. 1 book 
stock is selling at around 3.35 cents f. o. b. sellens’ 
points, while ledger stock is quotably steady at 3.50 
to 3.75 cents. Warmer weather kas facilitated col- 


lections and has increased available supplies of low 
grades and folded newspapers and mixed ‘papers are 
off somewhat in price, the former being quotable at 
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The Pulp and Paper Trading Co. | 


21 East 40th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Domestic, Chemical and 
Mechanical Pulps and Paper 


AGENTS FOR 
J. & J. Rogers Company, Ausable Forks, N. Y. 


Canadian Kraft Limited, Three Rivers, Canada 
Dealers in Wayagamack Kraft 


Proctor & Gamble Distributing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Bleached Cotton Hull Fibre Pulp 
Mills at Augusta, Ga. 








EASTERN AGENTS FOR PULP FOR 


Port Huron, Mich., Mitscherlich Sulphite 
Made by Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co., Port Huron, Mich. 
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J. ANDERSEN & COMPANY 


Frederick Bertuch, Special Partner 


21 East 40th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Importers of Chemical Pulps 


BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 


Agents for Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd., 
Sarpsborg, Norway ; Forshaga, and Edsvalla, Sweden ; 
Bergvik and Ala Nya Aktiebolag, Soderhamn, Sweden. 


Export Agents for: 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Company, 
Texas City—Texas 
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1.70 to 1.80 cents and No. 1 mixed at 1.40 to 1.50 
cents. Quotations f. o. b. shipping points are: 


New York and Chicago 
Hard white shavings, No. 1.............. 6.00-6.25 
Hard white shavings, No. 2-3............ 4.75-5.50 
Soft white shavings..............:..... 5.25-5.50 
Colored shavings.......... Pa Renee eS 2.25-2.50 
i Nisin: c:h i ace ohn dh od 3.25-3.50 
Crumpllad; Me. 4... i. esiians seeceys . see 2.85-3.00 
RM: sah So nt ated in ah ace-nh a wate he 3.50-3.75 
Reais Wav $ 615553. . Pi Oy FS Gawd owe 3.25-3.50 
Masta Mies 2.. S.9s. | RVR VERO 2.00-2.15 
White blank news.................5..5.. 3.60-3.75 
Overissue news, No. 1.................. 2.35-2.50 
pg aE Sa ais ard SR 1.70-1.80 
I 5S ESS 1.60-1.70 
eee es Sens. oi kb es 1.50-1.60 
a ee eee ere 1.40-1.50 
Comment paper i...) 0. oF. oo ok -90-1.00 

Chemical Pulp 


Never before, according to trade authorities, have 
supplies of chemical wood pulp in the United States 
been quite as tight as they now are. An actual short- 
age exists as a result of light importations from Scan- 
dinavia and the abnormally large consumption by 
paper mills during the past few months, and it can be 
said that scarcely a pound of certain grades of pulp 
is to be had from domestic producers for spot deliv- 
ery. Manufacturers the country over and in Canada 
are sold out for some months, and, in certain in- 
stances, are so badly in want of pulp themselves that 
they are no longer sellers but are seeking to buy. 
Similar to the present situation in finished paper, de- 
livery is the all-important factor controlling prices 
on pulp. Anyone having stocks to offer for prompt 
delivery or for shipment during the next several 
months can command almost any figure, so anxious 
are consumers to obtain needed supplies. Market 
prices on several grades are purely nominal, bleached 
sulphite and soda pulp particularly, there being prac- 
tically none of these pulps to be had in the open 
market. News print sulphite is quoted at as high as 
$100 per ton and domestic kraft has sold at $120. 
Quotations f. o. b. pulp mills follow: 


Bleached sulphite ..................... 7.00-7.25 
Easy bleaching sulphite................ 6.00-6.25 
News grade sulphite.................... 4.50-5.00 
Soda pulp, bleached.................... 6.25-6.50 
Mitscherlich unbleached ................ 6.50-7.00 
Kvadt, TOG, 1... . {ieee scutes fas)... See 6.00-6.25 
Screenings, refined .................... 2.25-2.50 


Mechanical Pulp 


Available supplies of mechanical wood pulp are at 
a very low levél and prices have advanced by leaps 
and bounds during the past few weeks. Consumers 
in want of pulp and unable to locate anywhere near 








Wm. D. Kurz 


Electrical Inspector 








Contracts made for inspection service 
by the year. Know the paper mills 
thoroughly and have had 35 years of 
this class of service. Many Wisconsin 
mills now under contract. 


P. O. Box No. 225 
Appleton, Wis. 

















GEORGE F. HARDY 
M. AM. SOC. C. E. 
M. AM. SOC. M. E. 
M. ENG. INST. CAN: 
Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 
Langdon Building 


309 Broadway, New York 


SPECIALTY: 
Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills Cable Address: 
Water Power Development “Hardistock” 
Steam Power Plants A. B. C. Sth Edition 
Plans and fications McNeill 
Valuations, Reports Western Union 
Consultation Bentley’s 


















STEBBINS ENGINEERING & 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


WATERTOWN, - NEW YORK 
Special Sulphite Mill Equipping 


Agents for the Heiskanen 
‘Pulp Bleaching Apparatus. 

















H. O. NUMAN 





Barking Drums 





Green Bay, Ws. 
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FOR SALE 


One—44” Perforator Head 

One—5” Perforator Head 

One—5%%” Perforator Head to fit a 90” Kid- 
der Toilet Paper Perforator 

One—54” Dietz Slitter and Rewinder 

One—16x20” two color Harris Press 

One—72” Hudson-Sharp Collapsible Reel 


For Details Write Purchasing Department 


CONTINENTAL PAPER BAG CO., 
16-18 E. 40th Street New York City 























Wanted — Sulphite 
Superintendent 


Sulphite Mill is in connection with 
Groundwood and Newsprint Mill. 
Applicant must have thorough 
practical knowledge of digester 
operation and Acid System and be 
receptive to modern methods of 
technical control. Also familiar 
with applying cost information 
towards economical operation. 


Reply stating full history of ex- 
perience and salary required. 

Address A. B. C., The Paper 
Industry. 





A AAADOIUD WAASIATE 111d) 
FOR SALE—PAPER, PULP and LUMBER OP- 
PORTUNITY—Solid tract of Crown Grant land, 
carrying billion and a half feet of timber and great quantity of 
a in addition. Timber—spruce, white pine, cedar larch, 
emlock, jack pine, fir and balsam. Tract has twenty-five miles 
lake frontage and located on_two transcontinental railroads in 
Southern British Columbia. Properly handled will furnish inex- 
haustible supply of pulpwood for the largest paper or pulp concern. 
Cheap water power already developed available. Principals only. 
Terms to responsible parties. For maps, cruises, etc., address 


JAMES A. NOWELL, Globe Building, St. Paul, Minn. 














Sore rr ort 


| ROBINS CONVEYING MACHINERY | 
| The ‘‘Robins Hand Book of Conveyor Practice’’ will help | 
} you solve your conveying problems. Write for a copy. | 
} ROBINS CONVEYING BELT COMPANY {| 
| Pitatet: Galt aioe ee ae 
4} Toronto, Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd. Binatesber. £05, C. B. Davis Eng. Co. ff 

London, E. C., Fraser & rs, Lad. 








Do you want a mill 
for turning out News? 





Say 10 Tons Daily—A 20 Ton 

Board Mill—18°*Ton Bogus Mill 

—5 Ton Leather or Fibre Board 

Mill or a 10 Ton Tissue Mill— 
If So, We Have Them 





Gibbs-Brower Co. 


Paper and Pulp Mill Brokers 


No. 261 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone: Barclay 8020 


OUR MOTTO: “Service First.” 


























WANTED to buy second-hand 
cylinder driers 36” or 48” diameter, 
57” to 62” face. Must be in good 
condition. BIRD & SON, Inc., 
East Walpole, Mass. 














Waterproof Case Lining 


WE ALSO MAKE WAX PAPERS, ALL’ WEIGHTS, 
IN SHEETS OR ROLLS 
Write for Samples 


National Waterproofing Co. yy" Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the tonnages needed are meeting almost any price 
asked, and indications are that there is such a volu- 
minous potential demand prevailing that substantially 
more business could be done at present high market 
levels without disturbing prices in the least. Sales 


of prime spruce pulp have been recorded at $85 and — 


more, reports telling of purchases in some cases at as 
high as $100 a ton at pulp mills. 


Chemicals 


Paper and pulp manufacturers’ chemicals are gen- 


erally characterized by firm markets with business — 


in most cases of maximum volume. In fact, there is 
considerable demand from export sources which re- 
mains unfilled owing to producers giving preference 
to domestic customers and their resultant inability to 
accommodate foreign orders. Prices range about as 
follows: 


Alum, lump ammonia................. 4.00- 4.25 
pO EER Tre a 8.25- 8.50 
Alum, powdered .................... 4.50- 4.75 
Blanc fixe, powdered................. 4.50- 5.00 
Bleaching powder (domestic drums)... 3.00- 3.25 
| eer 18.00-20.00 
SEES tk oh hd uctthay ik wd 6 0 0 wea 14.00-16.00 
Caustic soda, spot delivery............ 4.25- 4.50 
China clay, domestic, washed.......... 10.00-12.00 


18.00-24.00 


eee eee eee ee eee eee 


eee et eee eee eee eee eee eens 


eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee 


Soda ash, 58 per cent light (bags)...... 1.90- 2.00 
Sulphite of alumina, commercial grade.. 1.80- 2.00 
Starch, Globe, in bags................. 5.97- 

ee TR acs 8a Oe ke Me itd cena 15.00-16.00 





James A. Outterson, president of several paper 
manufacturing companies in the East, including the 
DeGrasse Paper Company, High Falls Pulp & Paper 
Company and the Carthage Sulphite Pulp & Paper 
Company, was seriously injured by being struck by 
an automobile in New York on March 4. Mr. Outter- 
son was attempting to cross Lexington avenue at 
Seventy-third street when run down by the car and 
was taken in an unconscious condition to the Lenox 
Hill Hospital, being subsequently removed to his 
home in Carthage, N. Y. Latest reports say he is 
gradually recovering from the accident. 





The New York and Maryland Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany has been incorporated in Delaware with a capital 
of $6,950,000 by Samuel B. Howard, A. Roy Myers 
and Robert K. Thistle, of New York. 





The New York sales office of the Strathmore Paper 
Company at 200 Fifth avenue has been discontinued, 
and C. W. Dearden, who was in charge, has returned 
to his former duties as advertising manager at the 
company’s main offices in Mittineague, Mass. 











FRANK F. ALT 


LA FAYETTE, INDIANA 
Converter of Paper Mill Felts into finished Bed 





if Blankets and Auto Robes at the nominal charge of 


$1.50 per blanket or robe, except press felts, which 
are $1.75 per blanket or robe. 


We cut, wash, renap, bind and pack for reshipment 
at the above. prices.in the natural color of felt, and in 
any quantity for mills or individuals. For dyeing 
any other color we charge 40 cents per pound extra. 
dry weight after qmaterial i is washed. 

Special Price for Quantity. 





Ship your felts express, freight or parcel post, prepaid to 
421 Columbia Street, La Fayette, Ind. 


aoe pepees ranean: 
manent ent Lrenew eres, 

















The “Hamilton” Felt 


is making records that we are 
proud of on many paper machines. 


A trial is invited 








SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
















WWWWWWWwwwww 
METER 


PHYSICAL 
QUALITY IN MATERIAL 


Paper, Felt, Rubber, Etc. 


Write for our booklet—just out— 
and the storyof the develo ‘ren 
of this universal testing 


‘WIDNEY 
TEST LABORATORIES 


Physical Tests and Research 
352 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 


WWWWWWWWwWWwWwWwww 
ap SSSA 
pSIGNORE SYSTEM 


Signode straps in- 
sure delivery of 
framed paper 
bundles in the 
same _ condition 
the leave the 
mill. Cheaper 
than rope. No 
battered corners. 
Liberal trial ar- 


rangement. 
Write for Particulars 







Sogigeateniionseainennsenerea 


Framed Reams, Fao with Signode and Prices SS 
System BS 

= The Signode System, Inc. : 
: 564 W. Adams Street CHICAGO, ILL. =: 


Bs Sogo otonotonosonacocasesce 
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SAVE MONEY 


Consult a Specialist for Your Requirements 
Who Can Supply Your Demand 








MARTIN SPINELLI 
Paper Manufacturers’Supplies 











132 NASSAU STREET 


NEW YORK 














Wire at my Expense for Quotations on 100 or 
1000 Tons for Quick 
Deliveries 


BAGGING; 


BRANCH OFFICE: SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


_ROPE 











Paper Mills 


We desire to buy the following in very 
large quantities: 





Newsprint 
Book Paper 
Coated, both sides 
Newsboard 
Coated Board 
Bond Paper 


Delivery During 1920 


Straschnow & Kubies 




















Mills Dealers 


Get This Information for Your Sales Dept. 





The Second Annual 
Revised and Enlarged 
1920 Edition 
of the 


Directory and Buyers’ Guide 
of the 


Paper Box and Allied Industries 
Is Now Ready 





Containing 290 Pages 
The Most Reliable List Ever Compiled of 


Corrugated & Solid Fibre Container Manufacturers 
Ice Cream & Oyster Pail Manufacturers 
Fibre Can & Tube Manufacturers 
Paper Can & Tube Manufacturers 
Folding Box Manufacturers 
Set-Up Box Manufacturers 
Private Box Plants 


Price: Three Dollars 





RAVENSWOOD PRESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
4610 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











Exporters 
80 Fifth Avenue New York City i 
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New Papers 


Writing— 

22-40 
14-20 
16-25 


White sulphite, No. 1 


Ledger— 
White rag 
White sulphite 
Colored sulphite 


22-44 
16-22 
18- 
24- 
Bonds— : 
19-50 
15-25 
16-28 
19-52 


White sulphite 
Colored sulphite 
Colored rag 
Book— 
10.50-11.00 
10.00-10.50 
English finished 
Coated and enameled 
Lithograph, M. F 
News Print— 
Rolls, contract 
Rolls, transient 
Sheets 
Side runs 
Cover Stock— 
Coated, both sides 
Coated, one side 


13.00-16.00 
15.00-16.00 


10.50-11.00 

9.50-10.00 

New York and Chicago 
105.00-110.00 


Plain chip 

White coated chip 
Manila coated chip 
Binders board 


105.00-110.00 
100.00-105.00 
100.00-110.00 





The Invincible Paper and Pulp Corporation has 
been organized to act as selling agents for paper and 
pulp manufacturers, with offices at 135 Broadway, 
New York. The corporation, of which A. George 
Lutz, widely known in the paper industry, is presi- 
dent, is capitalized at $35,000, and will specialize at 
the outset in news print, box boards and printing 
papers. According to Mr. Lutz, the company intends 
to purchase or construct a paper mill in the near 
future. 


News Personals 


Martin Spinelli, dealer in paper manufacturers’ 
supplies of various descriptions, has acquired a two- 
story and basement building at the Bush Terminal in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., which has been converted into a 
packing house and whence Mr. Spinelli’s offices have 
been removed from 132 Nassau street, New York. 
The new warehouse contains 60,000 square feet of 
floor room, and has its own private railroad siding 
as well as waterfront accommodations. It is Mr. 
Spinelli’s intention to grade and pack all kinds of 
rags, waste paper, bagging, rope, etc., and will make 
a specialty of white shirt cuttings. The new ware- 
house will enable him to operate in these materials 
in as extensive fashion as any concern in New York 
City. 


R. T. Vanderbilt Company, dealers in American 
clays for the paper trade of 50 East Forty-second 
street, New York, has increased its capital from 
$50,000 to $250,000. 


The offices of the Continental Paper Bag Company 
have been moved from 17 Battery place to 16-18 East 
Fortieth street, New York. 


Craig-Becker Company, Inc., of 52 Vanderbilt ave- 
nue, New York, wood pulp dealers and importers, 
announces the appointment of Gerhard Kjelstrup as 
manager of the company’s offices, succeeding R. F. 
Hammond, who has resigned as vice president and 
general manager. H. J. Toole has been appointed 
traveling representative in place of W. H. Donaldson. 
At the annual election March 12 the following officers 
of the company were chosen: .Alvah Miller, presi- 
dent ; Tom T. Waller, vice president, and N. L. Miller, » 
secretary and treasurer. The board of directors is 
constituted of Alvah Miller, Tom T. Waller, Arthur C. 
Hastings, F. E. R. Becker and Henry I. Mathers. 


Announcement is made that A. V. R. Thompson, 
formerly president, and Edward Mosher, formerly 
vice president, of the Interstate Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Grand Central Terminal, New York, have dis- 
posed of all their interests in that company and are 
no longer connected with it. . 


The New York sales offices of the Ticonderoga Pulp 
and Paper Company will be moved May 1 from 200 
Fifth avenue to 522 Fifth avenue. 
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conan ecneneeT 


Premier Shipping Co. | BATHURST LUMBER COMPANY, LiMiTED | 


PRICE & PIERCE, LTD. 


30 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 








yeeaneouenseetenrireneeeesss. | 





32 Broadway, New York 





Freight Contractors 


AND 


Forwarding Agents 
Customs Brokers SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
for Bathurst Pulp 





ARE NOW THE 













Unbleached Sulphite 50 tons daily 
Specializing in Handling of Export and . Kraft Pulp 50 tons daily 
Import Shipments of Paper 














Our pulp is made from Canadian Spruce 
We ship in sheets, baled 




















Produce Exchange, N. Y. 
Maritime Exchange 
Swedish Chamber of Commerce 














Members of 
Steamship Freight Brokers’ Assn. of the Port of New York 


BATHURST, NEW BRUNSWICK, canapa | 














All Grades of 


| Expor C Paper 


and 


Only BOARDS | 


A. M. Capen’s Sons 


Incorporated 
Established 60 Pearl Street 
1870 New York City 



































STORM & BULL, Inc. 


2 Rector Street, New York 


EXPORT 


All Grades of 
WRITING BOOK 
NEWS WRAPPING 


PAPERS 


OFFERS SOLICITED 
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Chemical Pulp 


Foreign wood pulp prices have advanced sharply 
and the market still points strongly upward. The 
bulk of supplies now coming into this country from 
Scandinavia is on contract, and offerings by import- 
ers are of a more or less negligible character. It is 
a fact that importers are experiencing difficulty in 
getting pulp to sell. Manufacturers on the other side 
of the Atlantic, in Sweden particularly, are sold out, 
not for the next few weeks but almost entirely for 
the remainder of the current year, and have but little 
pulp to divert to the American market. Prices in 
Europe are beyond ruling market levels here in spite 
of the recent advances in quotations on this side, and 
this also has a tendency to curtail importations. 
Bleached sulphite is well nigh unobtainable on the 
spot in the United States and prices are purely nom- 
inal, with importers naming from 9 cents upward per 
pound ex-dock. Foreign unbleached sulphite of.No. 
1 quality has sold at 7 cents on the dock and Scandi- 
navian kraft pulp at 6.25 cents. Easy bleaching is 
quoted at 7.50 to 8 cents and foreign Mitscherlich 
sulphite at nominally 7.75 to 8 cents. Receipts at 
New York during March and current quotations fol- 
low: : 
5 duchy Ms wie Kaien kiebe $9.00-10.00 


Bleached sulphite 

Unbleached sulphite, No. 1.............. 6.50- 7.00 
Bey Rhoncine: «.... . igh ckeA Bie ces sess 7.50- 8.00 
Mitscherlich unbleached ............... 7.75- 8.00 
PER sf ueisa <i e la cee Wns 2 Ee 6.25- 6.50 


American Woodpulp Corp., 15,150 bls. from Wal- 
vik, Sweden, 2,250 bls. from Gothenburg; A. J. Pagel 
& Co., 1,512 bls. from Walvik; Citizens National 
Bank, 125 bls. from Gothenburg; Scandinavian- 
American Trading Co., 3,900 bls. from Gothenburg; 
National Bank of Commerce, 2,040 bls. from Gothen- 
burg; New York Oversea Co., 1,020 bls. from Goth- 
enburg, 600 bls. from Christiania; Lagelloef Trading 
Co., 17,088 bls. from Hango; E. M. Sergeant & Co., 
720 bls. from Christiania; Tidewater Paper Mills, 
7,519 bls. ground ‘wood from Liverpool, N. S.; Y. 
Gutheimer,; 8,858 bls. from Hango. 


Paper Stock 


Arrivals of foreign papermaking materials at New 
York in March were comparatively heavy, there be- 
ing large shipments of rags, rope and bagging re- 
ceived. According to importers, no appreciable 


trouble is being experienced in marketing practically 
all the supply coming in, paper mills absorbing offer- 
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ings in consistent fashion and paying attractive 
prices. Markets on the other side are said to be 
advancing, which would seem to indicate either a 
proportionate rise in prices here or else a falling off 
in shipments. Arrivals at New York in March follow: 


Old Rope 

National City Bank, 24 bls. from Bordeaux; Inter- 
national Purchasing Co., 535 coils from Bristol, 88 
coils from Havre, 122 coils from London, 1,557 coils 
from Hull, 259 bis. and 319 coils from Antwerp, 60 
bls. from Marseilles; Equitable Trust Co., 110 coils 
from Bristol, 36 coils from Hull; Old Colony Trust 
Co., 556 coils from Bristol, 125 coils from London, 
390 coils from Leith, 320 coils from Hull, 85 coils 
from Antwerp; Standard Bank of South Africa, 60 
bls. from London; Brown Bros. & Co., 38 coils from 
Liverpool; Kidder, Peabody & Co., 39 bis. from Hull; 
W. Schall & Co., 55 coils from Hull; Mechanics & Met- 
als National Bank, 31 bls. from Hull; Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, 221 coils from Hull; Irving National 
Bank, 143 bls. from Hull; E. J. Keller Co., 25 bls. from . 
Dundee; Atlantic National Bank, 47 bls. from Lon- 
don ; Maurice O’Meara Co., 120 bls. from Copenhagen ; 
Order, 76 bls. from London, 41 bls. from Stockholm, 
155 bls. from Gothenburg, 55 bls. from Christiania, 
49 bls. from Trieste. 


Old Bagging 

E. J. Keller Co., 43 bls. from Hull; Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank, 264 bls. from Hull; Standard Bank of 
South Africa, 162 bls. from Glasgow; 85 bls. from 
Leith; W. Schall & Co., 848 bls. from Havre, 504 bls. 
from Bristol, 294 bls. from London; Equitable Trust 
Co., 119 bls. from Havre, 56 bls. from Antwerp; Na- 
tional City Bank, 531 bls. from Havre, 266 bls. from 
Antwerp, 21 bls. from Bordeaux; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., 47 bls. from Havre; Salomon Bros. & Co., 45 bis. 
from Glasgow; Irving National Bank, 66 bls. from 
Leith, 464 bls. from Manchester; Bank of Montreal, 
75 bls. from Manchester; First National Bank of New 
York, 38 bls. from Manchester, 166 bis. from Lendon ; 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 182 bls. from 
Manchester; Wilkinson Bros. & Co., 91 bls. from 
Manchester, 74 lbs, from Hull; International Banking 
Corp., 197 bls. from Manchester; Brown Bros. & Co., 
177 bls. from Antwerp, 166 bls. from Glasgow, 406 
bls. from Bristol; Jebb Bros., 14 bls. from Antwerp; 
First National Bank of Boston, 236 bls. from London; 
Maurice O’Meara Co., 147 bls. from Manchester ; Or- 
der, 49 bls. from London, 143 bls. from Dundee, 362 
bls. from Antwerp. 
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353 WATER STREET 
5-7-8 JAMES SLIP 

































We are prepared to deliver promptly 
in any desired quantity 
the following: 






















Auramine Bismarck Brown 
Basic Green Pulp Colors 
Chrysoidine R Vegetable Tallow 
Chrysoidine Y Casein 

Methy! Violet Soda Ash 
Orange Caustic Soda 





Bleaching Powder 
Stearate of Alumina 


Basic News Blue 
Stearate of Calcium 









A. Klipstein & Company 
644-652 Greenwich St., New York 
Philadelphia Boston 


RUSS GELATIN CO. 


Factory—WESTFIELD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GELATIN and GLUE 


ANIMAL SIZING GLUE STOCK 


LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN AMERICA ON 
FINE WRITING PAPER SIZING 


E. F. RUSS COMPANY ZGston."v- Ss. 4, 
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Charlotte Chicago Montreal 


— 











THE WORLD’S BEST FILLER 


seseemanen 


] 
IMPORTED T ALC DOMESTIC 


We are also Headquarters for: 


BLACKS 





COLORS 
FILLERS 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81 Fulton Street New York 








ASBESTINE PULP 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) 
Finest White Color Retention 90% 





Natural Fiber 
Every Way Superior to Clay 


Prompt Shipments Guaranteed—Largest Mills in the World 




















|_ INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, New York 
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Rags 

A. Katzenstein, 50 bls. from Havre, 108 bls. from 
Antwerp; J. Oppenheimer, 80 bls. from Bordeaux; 
Castle, Gottheil & Overton, 513 bls. from Bordeaux, 
45 Ibs. from Liverpool; Edwin Butterworth & Co., 
135 bls. from Liverpool, 254 bls. from Antwerp; Al- 
bion Trading Co., 173 bls. from Liverpool, 625 bls. 
from London; E. J. Keller Co., 42 bls. from Glasgow, 
251 bls. from Lisbon, 320 bls. from Barcelona, 146 
bls. from Marseilles, 44 bls. from Dundee; Salomon 
Bros. & Co., 22 bls. from Glasgow, 40 bls. from Ant- 
werp, 17 bls. from Hull; Parsons & Whittemore, 486 
bls. from Hull, 40 bls. from Antwerp, 257 bls. from 
Havre; Lahn & Simons, 97 bls. from Hull; Naumberg 
& Co., 82 bls. from Hull; E. J. Gancedo & Co., 40 bls. 
from Havana; Agent De La Cie, 50 bls. from Bor- 
deaux ; Italian Discount & Trust Co., 22 cs. from Liv- 
erpool; L. Smith Exporting & Importing Co., 3 bls. 
from Port au Prince; Sutherland International Dis- 
patch, 82 bls. from Glasgow; Foreign Trade Banking 
Corp., 43 bls. from Hull, 1,224 bls. from Antwerp, 10 
bls. from Glasgow; Atlantic National Bank, 41 bls. 
from Hull; Citizens National Bank, 242 bls. from 
Hull, 141 bls. from Havre; National City Bank, 65 
bls. from Bordeaux, 1,162 bls. from Havre, 525 bls. 
from Barcelona, 198 bls. from Antwerp; American 
Foreign Trade Banking Corp., 48 bls. from Bordeaux, 
542 bls. from Havre, 1,203 bls. from Antwerp; Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co., 299 bls. from Bordeaux, 444 bls. 
from Antwerp; American Express Co., 158 bls. from 
Glasgow, 179 bls. from Algiers ; Irving National Bank, 
35 bls. from London, 97 bls. from Barcelona, 174 bls. 
from Antwerp; R. F. Downing & Co., 97 bls. from 
Havre, 297 bls. from Barcelona, 133 bls. from Lon- 
don; Guaranty Trust Co., 397 bls. from Havre, 59 bls. 
from Antwerp, 1,535 bls. from Hull; Liberty National 
Bank, 257 bls. from London; British Bank of South 
Arica, 138 bls. from Liverpool; Equitable Trust Co., 
140 bls. from Glasgow, 123 bls. from Leith, 75 bls. 
from Hull, 121 bls. from Havre, 42 bls. from Ant- 
werp, 75 bls. from Bordeaux; Arrowhead Mills, 61 
bls. from London; First National Bank of Boston, 634 
bls. from Bristol, 70 bls. from Antwerp; Bank of 
New York, 254 bls. from Antwerp; Patent Vulcanite 
Roofing Co., 791 bls. from Antwerp; Brown Bros. & 
Co., 1,433 bls. from Antwerp, 181 bls. from Glasgow; 
W. Schall & Co., 43 bls. from Havre ; Ladenburg, Thal- 
man & Co., 69 bls. from Havre; E. M. Waldo & Co., 
7 bls. from Havre; Bank of Montreal, 65 bls. from 
Liverpool; L. H. Abenheimer, 160 bls. from Barce- 
lona; Hollingsworth & Vose Co., 75 bls. from Barce- 
lona; Standard Bank of South Africa, 65 bls. from 
Antwerp; Smith Paper Co., 81 bls. from Antwerp; 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., 44 bls. from Hull; Old Colony 
Trust Co., 41 bls. from Bordeaux ; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., 91 bls. from Havre; Baring Bros. & Co., 1,410 
bls. from Antwerp; Jebb Bros., 47 bls. from Antwerp; 
New Netherland Bank, 1,717 bls. from Antwerp; 
Order, 1,644 bls. from Bordeaux, 13 bls. from Liver- 





I. GILMAN & Co. 


MANUFACTURER'S OF 


PAPER 
BAGS 


AND 


SACKS 


Office: 86 Hudson Street 
NEW YORK 
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We 
are 
Manufacturers 
and 
Exporters 


PAPER. 


and 
Jobbers 





MAURICE O’MEARA CO. 
448-50 Pearl Street NEW YORK CITY 
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| Bardeen P aper Ca. | 


Otsego, Mich. 


Printing Papers of Merit 


For LETTERPRESS, OFFSET and 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING 


Offset Blanks Offset Bristols 


Porcelain, Peninsular and Purity 
Enamel Book 


Lincoln Paper Mills 


ELKHART, IND. 





Manufacturers of 





Machine Finish Writings 


Machine Finish and Super 
Calender White and 
’ Colored Book 
M.F. arid S&SC Book and Catalog 
Extra Machine Finish and 


English Finish Opaque Super Calender Litho 


Coated Blanks 
Post Card Translucent 


Mimeograph and Specialties 
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- WOLVERIN E 


- Paper Company 


MAKE THE HANDLING OF 


Parchment 
Profitable to You 


rssssseneseonengs 








nie W 0 lverine . : @We have prepared Samples, put 


up in neat cartons, for the Job- 


Waxed Papers : bing Trade. 


@If you have not received a set 


for Every Requirement we will gladly send one. 


ALSO 


Special Price Lists 
FOR YOUR SALESMEN 


‘Best Quality 


Waxed Tissue a Specialty 
SUTHERLAND PAPER CO. 


Makers of 
Pure Vegetable Parchment 


MICHIGAN 
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L° OTSEGO, MICHIGAN 
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pool, 98 bls. from Glasgow, 935 bls. from London, 359 
bls. from Havre, 226 bls. from Gothenburg, 1,419 bls. 
from Antwerp, 146 bls. from Leith, 157 bls. from 


Barcelona. 


Miscellaneous Paper Stock 

Brown Bros. &-Co., 136 bls. from Glasgow, 193 bls. 
from Manchester; Guaranty Trust Co., 867 bls. from 
London, 171 bls. from Manchester, 160 bls. from Bel- 
fast, 54 bls. from Dundee, 369 bls. from Glasgow; 
Castle, Gottheil & Overton, 704 bls. from London, 165 
bls. from Manchester; Dill & Collins, 327 bls. from 
London; American Express Co., 104 bls. from Lon- 




































don; Maurice O’Meara Co., 177 bls. from London, 117 J ; 

bls. from Manchester, 31 bls. from Dundee; Irving Bonds . Ledgers 
National Bank, 313 bls. from London, 809 bls. from Writings 

Southampton, 18 bls. from Belfast, 177 bls. from 

Manchester; Atlantic National Bank, 78 bls. from A Grade for Every Reauirement 



















London, 68 bls. from Manchester ; National City Bank, 
145 bls. from Glasgow, 90 bls. from Hull; Sutherland 
International Dispatch, 112 bls. from Glasgow; H. 
Yates & Sons, 20 bls. from Manchester; Salomon 
Bros. & Co., 84 bls. from Manchester; Bartley Mfg. 
Co., 82 bls. from Manchester; Equitable Trust Co., 
65 bls. from Manchester, 378 bls. from Antwerp, 103 
bls. from Glasgow; Parsons & Whittemore, 74 bls. 
from London; G. B. Bianchi, 246 bls. from Genoa; 
Edwin Butterworth & Co., 30 bls. from Genoa, 181 
bls. from Dundee; Standard Bank of South Africa, 
131 bls. from Leith, 70 bls. from Bristol, 75 bls. from 
London ; Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 185 bls. 
from Antwerp, 155 bls. from Havre; W. Hughes & 

Co., 500 bls. from Belfast, 18 bls. from Manchester, AM MER MY] 1 L 
144 bls. from London; British Bank of South Africa, va L 
708 bls. from Manchester; Foreign Trade Banking BON D 

Corp.- 43 bls. from Manchester, 106 bis. from Glas- 

gow; E. J. Keller Co., 32 bls. from Dundee; Laden- (é 

burg, Thalman & Co., 45 bls. from Dundee; Order, 74 WW hy 

bls. from London, 16 bls. from Liverpool, 118 bls. BS > 

from Hull, 43 bls. from Leith, 218 bls. from Glasgow, 

57 bls. from Dundee. 













All of the same high 
standard of value as 


SYSTEMS BOND 
“The Rog-content Laft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price” 


(id) 


Eastern Manufacturing Company 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
501 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
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Paper 
Receipts of cigarette paper from France were fairly ' 
heavy in March and comparatively large amounts of & ' , 
hanging, filter and printing paper also came in from 
various sources. Probably the feature of the month’s = 
imports of paper were several sizable shipments of MME Rhy 
newsprint from Sweden consigned through banks for L 


newspaper publishers. One of these shipments con- 
sisted of 2,011 rolls from Gothenburg for the Hearst 
papers in New York. One well-known tobacco com- 
pany received a total of 2,235 cases of cigarette paper 
during the month. Arrivals at New York through- 
out March were: 


LEDGER ©¢ 


M 
| Woven“ 


The S te Utility Business P Fears the Most 
Widely Used Papers in t. 


MADE BY 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., Erie, Pa. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 291: BROADWAY 





Gee eT UNM UMLS MENS RIT] 





Cigarette 
Equitable Trust Co., 750 cs. from Bordeaux; 
British-American Tobacco Co., 80 bis. from Bristol; 
American Tobacco Co., 2,063 cs. from Bordeaux, 172 





Pa 
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The 
C. L. LaBOITEAUX CO. 


Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland New York 


























PAPER BOX BOARDS 


— FOR — 
Folding Boxes, Set Up Boxes, Paper 


Cans, Shipping 


Plain Strawboard 
News Lined Strawboard 
Book Lined Strawboard 


Plain and Lined Chip 
Board 


Single and Double Ma- 
nila Lined News and 
Chip Board 

Patent Coated Folding 
Box Board 


Clay Coated Folding Box 


Containers, Etc. 


Solid Manila Tag Board 
Brown Jute Box Board 


Oak Grained Jute Box 
Board 


Marble Grained Jute Box 
Board 


Pasted Container Board 
Bristol Ticket Board 
Diamond Wall Board 


Champion All Leather 
Heel Board 


Also other standard and 
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Real Service 


If you are interested in obtaining real 
service in purchasing or disposing of 
paper mill property or equipment, we are 
exceptionally well qualified for the work. 


Our concern has been in the paper mill 
machinery business for thirty years and 
has an enviable reputation, and a staff 
including: 


One who has had an experience of thirty 
years purchasing, selling and dismantling paper 
mills and paper mill machinery, and who is 
acquainted with a majority of the mills of the 
country ; 


One who is a Technology graduate, has had 
ten years’ experience in some of the best paper 
mills and who was superintendent of a high 
grade mill for five years; 


Two Technology graduates with engineering 
training. 


FRANK H. DAVIS COMPANY 


Board special grades to order 














175 Richdale Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Best Grinder 
The Standard Koegel 


Save money by sharpening 
your own knives 


This ts 
the 


Trimbey 
Automatic 
Consistency 
Regulator 


which’ will cause 
stock to be deliv-. 
ered to beaters, 
mixers or paper machines at a uniform consist- 
ency. Something long sought in the paper in- 
dustry. 


M. G. TIBBITTS | 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 











Costs less to 
do it yourself 
and you get 
better work 
and more of 
it if you use 
only sharp 
cutters. 


EGULATORS 
that 

EALLY 

EGULATE. 
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GIBBS-BROWER CO. 


SOLE AGENTS 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone, Barclay 8020 





261 BROADWAY 
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cs. from Havre; Southern Pacific Co., 3 cs. from 
Havre; Liggett & Meyers Tobacco Co., 152 cs. from 
Bordeaux; P. J. Schweitzer, 10 cs..from Bordeaux, 
166 cs. from Genoa; Surburg Co., 25 cs. from South- 
ampton; Rose & Frank Co., 19 cs. from Southamp- 
ton ; Hyland Bros. & Co., 4 es. from Havre. 


Filter 


J. Manheimer, 223 bls. from Bordeaux; E. Fougera 
& Co., 81 cs. from Bordeaux; C. G. Euler, 105 bls. 
from Bordeaux; Lunham & Moore, 58 cs. from Lon- 
don ; Transatlantic Shipping Co., 3 cs. from London. 


Hanging 

W.-H. S. Lloyd & Co., 83 bls. from Liverpool, 193 
bls. from London; A. C. Dodman, 85 bls. from Liver- 
pool ; Sutherland International Dispatch, 13 bls. from 
Liverpool; American Shipping Co., 7 bls. from Lon- 
don; R. F. Downing & Co., 87 bls. from London; A. 
Marphy & Co., 51 bls. from Liverpool, 18 bls. from 
London; R. F. Lang, 32 pkgs. from London; F. J. 
Emmerich & Co., 58 bls. from Havre; Prager Co., 63 
cs. from Havre. 


_ Printing 
Oxford University Press, 30 cs. from Liverpool; 
National City Bank, for account New York American, 
2,011 rolls from Gothenburg; National City Bank, 284 
rolls from Gothenburg, 116 bls. from Hamburg; B. F. 
Drakenfeld & Co., 68 cs. from Liverpool; Order, 1,191 
rolls from Stockholm. 


Drawing 


Lunham & Moore, 12 cs. from London; Keuffel & 
Esser Co., 76 cs. from Hamburg. 


Miscellaneous 


Orbis Products Trading Co., 57 bls. from Bordeaux ; 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 17 cs. from Liverpool; Park 
& Tilford, 3 cs. from Bordeaux; E. E. Marks & Co., 
4 cs. from London; H. Bosh, 10 bls. from Hamburg; 
W. C. Fisher, 7 bls. from Havre; M. Morrow, 5 bls. 
from Havre; Goodhar & Goodwin, 8 bls. from Havre; 
Prager Co., 9 cs. from Hamburg; C. B. Richard & Co., 
1 es. from Hamburg; Springfield Paper Co., 18 bls. 
from Gothenburg; F. R. Arnold & Co., 4 cs. from Lon- 
don ; Reeve, Angel & Co., 5. bls. from Glasgow ; Favor, 
Ruhl & Co., 3 cs. from London; Continental Transit 
Co., 4 cs. from Havre; A. Kraut & Co., 3 cs. from 
Hamburg; Atlantic National Bank, 2 cs. from Ham- 
burg; Japan Paper Co., 32 cs. from Genoa; C. D. Stone 
& Co., 68 cs. from Genoa; F. R. Arnold & Co., 2 cs. 
from London; C. A. Johnson & Co., 27 bls. from Liv- 
erpool; American Shipping Co., 5 cs. from Antwerp; 
Strype Paper & Twine Co., 32 cs. from Havre; P. C. 
Zuhlke, 124 cs. from Antwerp; H. W. Goldsmith & 
Co., 14 cs. from Hamburg; P. Puttmann, 104 cs. from 
Antwerp; Montgomery Co., 6 cs. from Havre; H. D. 
Catty & Co., 10 cs. from Havre; Order, 6 cs. from 
London, 4 cs. from Havre. 
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DMM A 


PAPER CUTTERS 


Single, Duplex, and’ Diagonal 


CUTTER KNIVES 
PATENT TOP SLITTERS 


{Hamblet Machine Co. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 








Sanusacfured By 


APPEETON WOOLEN PAILS 


== APPLETON WIS. =*= 
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Because there are no moving parts this 
is a very simple but very efficient de- 
vice. Patent No. 1,271,426 issued to 
Mr. Brownell Buehler, July 2nd, 1918. 


The Shartle Continuous Beater 
Company 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 























“Dayton” 
Beating Engines 
are Built 
for 
Heavy Duty 


Dayton Beater and Hoist Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


| 
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Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co. | 


Fourdrinier Wires 


BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
U.S. A. 








We also manufacture 


Cylinder Wires 
Valves Unions Cocks 
Fittings 


Castings, etc. 


FROM OUR 


PERFECTION BRONZE 




















The Stickle Automatic 
Steam Control for 
Paper Machines 








E wish to emphasize the word 
“automatic.” This with us 
means that the steam follows 

changes that come to the sheet from 

free to hard drying stock or any ordi- 
nary changes in weights. A control 
that does not do this in itself is not 
automatic. This makes a better sheet 
of paper. We guarantee to hold the 
moisture at any point you wish with 

Y% of 1% change. Furnished on 60 

days’ approval. 













OPEN COIL _. 
HEATER & PURIFIER CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
PHILADELPHIA 






BOSTON 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 

A manufacturing concern in Chile desires to pur- 

chase 200 rolls of medium quality white paper for use 

in the manufacture of cigarettes. Quotations should 

- be given f. 0. b. New York. Payment, cash against 

documents. Correspondence should be in Spanish. 

For further data those interested should communi- 

cate with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 

merce, Washington, D. C., referring to Inquiry No. 
32002. 








A general import representative in Italy desires to 

. secure an agency or purchase wood pulp. Corre- 

spondence may be in English. References. For 

further data those interested should communicate 

with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., referring to Inquiry No. 32221. 








A commercial agent in the paper trade in Turkey 
desires to secure an agency or purchase paper of all 
kinds. Quotations should be given c. i. f. Turkish 
port. Payment, cash against documents. Refer- 
ences. For further data those interested should com- 
municate with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., referring to Inquiry 
No. 32222. 





A merchant in Mexico desires to purchase 500 | 


reams of paper, note and legal size, similar to sam- 
ples which were forwarded and may be examined at 
the bureau.or its district offices. (Refer to file No. 
130503.) Prices f. o. b- New York or San Francisco, 
or c. i. f. Mexican port, and the weights of paper per 
ream should be submitted. Correspondence should 
be in Spanish. References. For further data those 
interested should communicate with the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, ve D. C., 
referring to Inquiry No. 32256. 





A firm of importers in New Zealand desires to 
secure an agency for the sale of candy boxes. Quota- 
tions should be given c. i. f. main New Zealand ports. 
Payment made through bank in New York. Refer- 
ences. For further data those interested should com- 
municate with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., referring to Inquiry 
No. 32261. 





A company in South Africa desires to purchase 
cardboard for the manufacture of paper boxes and 
- boxmaking machinery. Quotations should be given 
f.o. b. American ports. Payment made in New York. 
References. For further data those interested should 
communicate with the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., referring to 
Inquiry No. 32226. 































AMERICAN T'RANSMARINE Co., INC. 
13 PARK ROW 


Formerly HAMILTON & HANSELL, INC. 


Exporters and Importers 
PAPER and WOOD PULP 


RYDO STRONG SWEDISH UNBLEACHED SULPHITE 
IN STOCK 





Paper Mill Lubrication Raised to the 
Highest Degree of Efficiency 


In order to “make good” oy after day in paper manufacturing a lubri- 
cant must be able to “stand up” under excessive bearing pressure and 
resist the heat transmitted by steam as well. 


Extensive use of Keystone Grease in large r mills throughout the 
country conclusively proves it to be unparalleled for the lubrication of 
both calender and finishing’ rolls of any siaeten particularly where 
unusual heat conditions exist. 


Write today for our free Bulletin Number 23. 


The Keystone Lubricating Co. 


Executive Office and Works: 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1884 





New York Gulcase Sap Francisco 
Pittsburgh Denver Houston 






































Cold Pipe 
co 
Bending | 
Machines 
ree Standard of the world. 
Bends all sizes of pipe from % in. to 8 in. 
Hand or motor operated. 
Send for catalog. 
American Pipe Bending Machine Co. 
12 Pearl Street, te: BOSTON, MASS. : 










PHOENIX - 
SOAPSTONE . 
FIRE BRICK 


Large Arch and Square Blocks a Special 
All Shaves ead Sieve se: 


PROMPT DELIVERIES 


OLIVER BROS., Inc., Va. Div. 
Aneaen te Warren St, New York People Bae : 
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tliuBrothers 
yllacinahceMachine 
tcerroCompany. 


The Demand for 
Maximum Production 


is answered by the su- 
Perior performance of 


Atkins Silver Steel 


Barkers, Chippers, Cutters 
and Planers. 


Their excellent mater- 
ial, temper and work- 
manship assures you of 
knife satisfaction .and 
we solicit a trial for 
‘ them. 


Write for our 


Machine Knife Booklet. 


C. ATKINS & COMPANY, Inc. 








